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The first nine chapters of this 
wlume constitute the autobiography 
of Doctor Mears and are reproduced 
here, although originally written 
for his family with no thought of 
publication. 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

The preparation of a satisfactory biography of a 
man of varied qualities and manifold activities is usu- 
ally difficult, but in the case of David Otis Mears the 
task becomes a delight because he himself had told, in 
his own significant way, the story of his life from the 
beginning on until, in mid-career, he was well estab- 
lished in accustomed methods of work, reputation and 
usefulness. Moreover, he had, in his own story of his 
life, set forth a model in which, with rare judgment, 
he selected and presented briefly such matters as had 
contributed to his development and to the opening of 
opportunity. An unusual gift enabled him to narrate 
matters in which he had borne an important part in 
due proportion, holding fast the thread of general 
interest. 

The chapters of the incomplete autobiography now 
published were written for his children, at the urgent 
request of his wife, and were never revised. In his 
plans for continued literary work after retirement, no 
evidence that he intended to complete this story of his 
life appears, and it seems certain that no thought of 
publication entered his mind. A brief examination of 
his manuscript, however, revealed its literary quality 
and its value as a record of experience in the second 
half of the nineteenth century. A few privileged 
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viii Editor*8 Note 

friends who saw the manuscript recognized at once the 
obligation imposed Uy its possession. It seemed a duty 
and a privilege to share with the wide circle of those 
who have known him living, this sincere and intimate 
revelation of his mind. All who read these chapters 
must feel that the story of Dr. Mears' life and purpose 
effectively reinforces his many public utterances and 
extends his usefulness. 

Were further justification for the publication of 
these autobiographical chapters needed it coidd readily 
be found in Dr. Mears' own words in regard to the 
lives of other men. 

It was his strong belief that no personal feeling must 
stand in the way of a clear call to influence for good 
the lives of fellowmen. Again and again, he gave 
expression to this belief in words that cannot be mis- 
taken. In the preface to his life of Dr. Kirk, he quoted 
the words of his teacher in answer to a suggestion of 
his own that a history of his life would later be much 
desired. Dr. Kirk had replied, "If by any course I 
shall be able to benefit my dear brethren in the minis- 
try, when I can no more counsel men by my own voice, 
I will gladly do it." 

Again, in the autobiography, after speaking of the 
inspiration and delight of literary work, he wrote, "To 
think that what one is doing shall have its influence 
upon hundreds or thousands of others; that possibly 
that influence shall be perpetuated in at least another 
generation, — this makes work seem pleasure and long 
hours reaching into weariness a delight." And again, 
**The purpose in sending a book out into the worW 
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reaches into an indelSnite time and concerns the life 
that is poured into its pages. Long after I am gone 
some of my books will be at work in all probability." 

There can be no reasonable doubt that a man who 
thus regarded the obligation of giving to another gen- 
eration his best thoughts, must, if he were persuaded 
of its value, consent that the simple story of his life 
and work be allowed to fulfill its usefulness. For this 
reason, first place is hei'e given to the autobiographical 
chapters written long ago by Dr. Mears himself for his 
wife and children. Would that he had completed the 
story of his own life, but he was too much occupied 
with duties and the many interests crowding on him 
to think much of himself. 

A word in regard to the text of the autobiography 
seems in place here. At the time of its composition. 
Dr. Mears' direct, carefully-formed style had become 
a habit. He wrote readily and his manuscripts re- 
quired little revision before use. These chapters were 
evidently composed rapidly, with pleasure, and never 
after revised. In preparing them for publication, the 
fewest possible changes have been made. One or two 
transpositions were found necessary and a few such 
alterations of single words, or phrases, or arrange- 
ment, as it seems certain the author himself would 
have made in keeping with his usual care in all literary 
work. 

A personal word in regard to the work of the edi- 
tor seems necessary. Often, in the autobiography, 
the story of Dr. Mears' activity and usefulness is in- 
ppmplete because of his own modesty. It has been a 
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pleasant duty to supplement the record briefly where 
this could be done without interrupting the flow and 
interest of the narrative. This memorial of Dr. 
Mears' life is primarily due to the love and devotion of 
his wife, but in one respect her wish has been over* 
ruled ; she asked, and even insisted, that in the narra* 
tive of Dr. M ears' life and work, her own part should, 
as far as possible, be omitted, but to comply with this 
desire was to fail in showing the cause which, most of 
all, contributed to the full fruition of his usefulness. In 
the pastor's study from the beginning of their life to- 
gether, beside his desk stood always that of the pas- 
tor's wife; her library shared with his the shelves 
that lined the walls. In no one of the great churches 
to which Dr. Mears ministered after Mary Grinnell 
came into his home, was it possible for the people to 
distinguish the parts taken by each in pastoral work, 
and when he retired the official resolutions in which a 
devoted people strove to express both appreciation 
and regret were directed to each of the two co-workers. 
It is, therefore, only right that the pastor's wife be 
accorded her place beside him in this record of the 
active years of their usefulness. 

In the years following the close of his autobiograph- 
ical record. Dr. Mears' activities were directed in an 
unusual degree to questions of public welfare. A 
Christian citizen, a man of an enlightened understand- 
ing, with a gift of leadership, he naturally found him- 
self involved in the live issues of his day and enlisted in 
active campaigns for temperance, education or what- 
ever righteous cause demanded instant action if the 
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silent forces that undermine society were not to prevail. 
The daily press and his public addresses, many of 
them published by thousands as campaign documents, 
furnish material for a survey of these crowded years. 
In this preliminary note, no attempt is made to 
characterize or eulogize the man so recently gone from 
us to the duties and privileges of the life beyond. To 
those who present this book as a memorial of his life 
and usefulness, his presence is still too real, too in- 
timate, to admit of words which we feel he would be 
the first of all to deprecate. He once said in the memo- 
rial address given by invitation for his friend, Henry 
Ward Beecher, that "Every great life ... is meas- 
ured by deeds, not years." Dr. Mears was pre- 
eminently a man of vision, of decision, of action, — 
such must the leaders of their fellowmen ever be — ^and 
the direct narrative of what he did in the busy years 
of his active life will best set forth his name and fame. 
Of him be it said, 

"He^needs no epitaph to guard a name 

Which men shall prize while worthy work is known ; 
He lived and died for good^ be that his fame." 

ANCESTEY 

The name of Mears, variously spelled in different 
localities, and insensibly modified by custom or use, 
was originally derived from the Montmorency family 
in France. Men of this family went crusading, as did 
others in that age, and tradition presents the claim 
that one brave knight saved the life of his sovereign 
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who was perishing of thirst by bringing water, and was 
rewarded by the addition of a cock's head and a water 
bottle to his coat of arms. This branch of the family, 
it seems, went to England in the days of William the 
Conqueror; thereafter, the name appears in Ireland, 
or Scotland, or England. One authority traces the 
direct line of the family of Mears in America to an 
Admiral of Spain, John la Mare, later de la Mare, 
who came to England in the time of Edward III. His 
descendant, Robert Mears, came to America in 1685, 
since which time the men of the family have for the 
most part lived, married and died in the towns of the 
North Shore, especially Essex, Ipswich, Beverly and 
nearby villages. However, the great-grandfather of 
David Otis Mears was Alexander Mears, bom in Lon- 
don in 1750, of whom Professor Leverett Mears writes, 
"The tradition is that he was the son of a wealthy 
London merchant. His mother died when he was young 
and he left home and came to this country; he found 
his way to Essex, then Ipswich, where he married and 
settled down. He had been well educated but little 
more is known of him. On the death of his father he 
was notified to return to London for his share of his 
father's estate but, his wife objecting, he never re- 
turned. His son, David Mears, was bom in Essex, 
in 1808, and in 1840 married Abigail Bumham. Of 
this union David Otis Mears, bom in 1842, was eldest 
son.'' 

In the present day, in tracing ancestry, we take more 
account of inherited qualities of disposition, intelli- 
gence, character and physique than of heraldry. Ex- 
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aniined from this point of view, the annals of the 
Mears family present a long line, from the tenth cen- 
tury, of men who sat on the bench, attended court, and 
otherwise distinguished themselves. One, Peter, was 
the first speaker of the House of Commons, and his son 
became Lord Chief Justice. The family into which the 
subject of this memoir was bom, both parents and 
sons, has supported well this tradition of rich endow- 
ment, centuries old, of inherited characteristics, and, 
in particular. Dr. Mears fulfilled in his own vigorous 
and forceful personality the responsibility resting upon 
every son of noble ancestry and an honorable name. 
He realized in himself the best qualities of his race, 
and left to his own sons, unimpaired, the record of his 
personal character and usefulness. 

David Mears, the father, was a farmer and also pro- 
prietor of a prosperous "Rope- Walk" for the manu- 
facture of fishing lines, etc. He "had meager school 
advantages and as he always had ready money, he de- 
termined that his boys should be given every oppor- 
tunity." He was also a man of sterling integrity and 
great business shrewdness, but quiet and non-assertive 
in daily life. The mother had a good education for a 
woman in that day, in the common school. She was a 
good reader and insisted that her children should read 
distinctly. Equally with her husband, she desired that 
her sons should receive an education, but the greatest 
trial of her life lay in the necessity of sending them 
from home for this purpose. Her eldest son David 
used laughingly to assure her that a college should be 
established in Essex so that she might keep her boys 
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at home. Thus, from both parents the sons had an 
excellent inheritance of integrity and uprightness of 
character, of keen intellectual tastes, of business ability 
and laudable ambition. In addition to these sterling 
traits, all three sons, David, Leverett and George, were 
endowed with unusual musical gifts, and the eldest of 
the three had the rare combination of special gifts and 
temperament which qualify a man as an orator. 
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DAVID OTIS MEARS, D.D. 

AUTOBIOOBAPHY 1842-1898 

Chapteb I 
BOYHOOD 

The first sixteen years of my life were largely 
bounded by the distance between Orchard Home and 
Dodge's Hill on Northern Avenue in the modest town 
of Essex, Massachusetts. My birthplace was the 
house of Judge Choate ; some three or four years were 
spent in my Grandfather's house; and the rest of the 
sixteen years were made pleasant in the new home my 
father built, now known as "Orchard Home," 

Our holidays were only two: Thanksgiving and 
Fourth of July. It was my early lot to work rather 
than to play. The discipline of such a serious use of 
time was invaluable. Very seldom did we boys get 
together for fun and play. This is why Northern 
Avenue holds so important a place in my childhood. 
Every foot of its trodden highway has its associations. 
The only time I can remember seeing my Grandmother 
was when a little child, running away from home, I 
saw her at the window. I could not have been more 
than two years old at that time. The little orange 
and blue dress I wore has never faded out from my 
memory. My father's Rope-Walk was at that early 
time standing, nearly opposite Prospect Hill farm* I 
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can remember "turning the wheel" for twisting the 
strands of cotton, when hardly six years old. 

My first entrance upon school life was made after 
a hard struggle, through many tears. I stood still in 
front of our home and gave vent to cries commensurate 
with my tears. Kindly my mother came out ; but not 
to take me back into the house. I had started for 
school and must go on. The atmosphere of our home 
was not conducive to giving up whatever any one had 
undertaken. 

The schoolhouse in its contracted yard forms the 
central point of my early life. Its heavy benches and 
inartistic teacher's desk were uninviting in themselves. 
The deep cuts of jack-knives so conspicuous every- 
where, on seats and walls and desks, added no refine- 
ment to the atmosphere of the room. The traditional 
assurance that the sharply-cut ship behind the black- 
board was from the knife of the as yet undistinguished 
Rufus Choate in his boyhood, perhaps gave us greater 
boldness in using our own knives in further carvings. 
'What times we had in that old schoolhouse! What 
games of baseball in the street, or in Mr. Burnham's 
field ! What coasting down Prospect HiU over the wall 
and way down to the bam! What skating when the 
brook had swollen broadly and frozen ! Rugged daysv 
those. No fire in the uncouth stove, even on the coldest 
morning, until the boy whose turn it was had lighted 
the fire an hour before school time. What bitterness in 
the North winds as in our turn we filled our satchels 
with shavings and schoolbooks! Too cold to study 
while the fire was beginning to drive out the frost from 
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the air ! Reminiscences thicken of our gathering about 
the stove all day, sometimes, to get warm. No storm 
doors or windows in that place of rude architecture! 
No weather-strip to keep rain and snow away from the 
outside door! The windows were high enough to pre- 
vent any lazy scholar from looking out. The architect 
of that house evidently intended to keep our attention 
away from everything but our business in school. He 
succeeded. 

Our gala days were when the School Committee came 
to visit us. How wise they seemed, rattling their keys 
in their pockets as they gave us their attention! All 
but one; and he came to find out how much we really 
knew ; and to inspire us to learn more. That old school- 
house would have been a failure but for the Honorable 
David Choate. We knew he would ask us curious, deep 
questions. We knew he would request us to read the 
hard names in the Book of Chronicles to him. We were 
sure that he would have us point out every place ot 
immediate interest on the great maps of the world, the 
only ornaments brightening the old schoolroom. Then 
the grammar class. Morning or afternoon he must 
hear from us our interpretation of the most puzzling 
sentences. How he questioned us upon the rule for 
parsing the third word in the sentence of Dickens, 
"Called Scrooge, Scrooge." What else could we ex- 
pect if he did not ask us to measure the height of a 
tree that had fallen across the road having been cut off 
so many feet from the ground? Not a scholar but 
was glad to see him come driving along in his old "one- 
horse shay." If he did find out how little we knew, he 
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certainly inspired us, each and all, to 'greater diligence. 
But while he made the school days brighter, his **re- 
marks" would remind us of greater opportunities 
ahead. He knew every movement in the nation cover- 
ing the higher education. It was his cane that pointed 
out the spot where Mary Lyon's famous seminary for 
young women should be placed. Colleges for young 
men all found their curriculum understood by this same 
committee-man, himself a prince of teachers. The 
Honorable Horace Mann in all his illustrious work 
found in the Honorable David Choate an intelligent 
adviser and friend. 

We have said that this old schoolhouse forms 
the central place of attraction on what is to me the 
most attractive avenue among highways, — Northern 
Avenue. Between our home and the fields and pastures, 
as far up as Dodge's Hill, my feet did their part in 
wearing down the gravel of the **road." Driving the 
cows to pasture was no light task. What tact was 
necessary to "shoo" the frivolous cows away from the 
lanes ! How perplexing when, upon the approach of a 
carriage, the dumb creatures would always cross over 
the "road" to slow up the travelers! Cows are so 
stubborn ; like some folks ! 

In thinking over the employment so bucolic, the 
breath of summer seems to come back again. What 
glorious array of clover in the fields ! What clumps of 
wild roses by the roadside! What pleasure in seeing 
the clear waters of the brook! What orchards of 
apple blossoms ! What colors in the dandelions ! How 
the music of the blackbirds and robins almost spoiled 
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us for any richer notes ever to be heard ! It seems like 
Paradise as memories bring back again the old days. 

Driving the cows, notwithstanding their carelessness 
in heading the driver, gave time for thought. Northern 
Avenue was a very small world. Occasionally, visitors 
from the great outside would come to our town. There 
was something about them that made us think of the 
great world beyond. Their dress was different. They 
told of larger opportunities. My father's thriving 
business in cordage added to all these impressions, as 
he sent great bundles of merchandise to Salem, Marble- 
head, Boston and Portsmouth. Visits from agents of 
the large cotton mills gave other incentives to thoughts, 
in our little brains, of a large world beyond the limits 
of Essex. 

There is nothing in the line of work so dreamy as 
driving cows. It is impossible to record my dreams 
along the road, passing to and fro with my herd of kine. 
The imagination clothed the future with bright colors. 
The college loomed up far larger than the little, low 
schoolhouse. The rushing haste of city life somehow 
contrasted itself with the quiet repose of the country. 
Subsequent years have given experiences beyond the 
dreams, but hundreds of times those dreams have been 
recalled. Life is better than its dreams. To battle 
with difficulties in life is far better than dreaming of 
great deeds to be done. Great lives had been lived 
along that Northern Avenue. Judges, physicians, 
teachers, merchants had graduated from the little 
schoolhouse. Governor Andros had sent down from 
Boston to that Avenue for the man Great Britain 
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feared in Colonial Days, whose grave in the old church- 
yard bears the plain name, John Wise/ Men from 
the hamlets have shaped many a new movement in 
national history. Old Essex is historic. Her people 
have given fame to the highways and homes; and 
Northern Avenue holds its unique place among all the 
rest. Its boys and girls have been awake to stirring 
events calling for heroism and noble deeds. 

In my eighth year, my father built the house and set 
out the trees upon what is now Orchard Home. The 
six acres were crowded with rocks. Months of time 
had been expended upon the removal of them from their 
deep beds into foundations for house and bams and 
for walls. My part in the work was to carry the drills 
up to the blacksmiths to be sharpened. The dangerous 
task of blasting the rocks charmed me. It is a pleasure 
to remember how I held the measuring cord in the 
setting out of the trees. The choice of the lot; the 
carefulness of the plans; the thrift in his purpose; — 
all mark the foresight of my father. It was a great 
day for all of us boys when the **raising" of the house 
was come. In those days, the neighbors were all in- 
vited to share in the work and the pleasure as well. 
Instead of framing the timbers into their places, one 
by one, the framed sides of the house were raised into 
position by long pikes. Twenty-five or thirty men lifted 
the frame into its place and held it; while another set 
raised the frame of the next side of the house. After 
the four sides had been raised, as well as when each 

1 John Wise was deposed from the ministry by Qovemor Andros for protesting 
against a violation of the charter rights of Massachusetts Colony. Later he waa 
A member of the legidature of 1689. A vigorous and uncompromising patnot. 
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one had been lifted to its place, men would go up by 
ladder and fasten the heavy timbers to each other. 
The whole work seemed very perilous to us boys. The 
men mounting those heightid were recognized heroes. 

All this, however, was preliminary. The boys' spe- 
cial delight was the feast after the raising. What 
appetites we had! Mother's preparations, however, 
were ample. Baked beans, corned beef, pies and pud- 
dings, tea and coffee, — ^who can enumerate the bounties 
of such hospitality? On all such occasions, our fore- 
fathers mingled pleasure with work. 

Associations like these have made Orchard Home 
very sacred to me. The Rope- Walk that was here for 
so many years is now gone. The puffing of the steam 
engine no more throbs in the air. The tons upon tons 
of lines and cordage have come to an end. The small 
cotton factory that formerly stood at the lower end of 
the Rope- Walk knows no trace of its one-time activities. 
The spot that was in that day one of the chief centers 
of traffic is now a place of quiet rest ; but the associa- 
tions remain with me notwithstanding the change. 

) My father was a quiet but strong man, of fine judg- 
ment and energy; strictly upright in all particulars. 
It was his purpose that made it easy for his three boys 
to gain the best education. To one who suggested that 
I should have remained at home to work upon the 
place, he replied, "I never had an education myself, 
but I mean that my boys shall." This was my father. 
He was a man of strong religious instinct; yet could 
never have given expression to his thoughts in public. 

My mother was gifted in language to an unusual 
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degree. She was a fine singer. Father committed to 
her all the discipline her boys ever had. Upon my 
speaking to her, in later years, of her discipline as 
being too strict, she made the immediate, yet playful, 
answer, "David, when you have brought up three such 
boys as I have, you may talk to your mother." The 
answer was final so far as that conversation was con- 
cerned, on that subject. She was deeply religious. 
She outlived my father about three years. 

Editor*8 note. — Mrs. Abigail B. Mears died in 
March, 1888. The following is quoted from a letter 
written by the surviving son, Professor Leverett Mears : 
"My mother was Abigail Bumham, descended from 
one of the earliest settlers of Ipswich. I know very 
little of my brother's boyhood as he was eight years 
older than I, and left home when I was seven to enter 
Phillips Andover Academy; so that I only saw him as 
he returned for his vacations. The year I was bom, 
1860, my father built a new home and all my early 
recollections are associated with that place. Previous 
to that, my father and mother, with their two children, 
David and Franklin, lived with my grandfather Mears. 
My parents were hard-working, thrifty people with 
very strict notions in regard to bringing up their 
children. My father was a man of few words but when 
he spoke we never thought of disobeying. Mother had 
a good common school education for a country girl 
and it was from her that my brother got most of his 
traits. She was a good reader and insisted that her 
children should read distinctly. My father was a fish- 
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ing-line manufacturer and farmer combined; so if the 
work on the farm was slack there was always something 
for us boys to do in the Rope- Walk. Father had meager 
school advantages and, as he always had ready money, 
he determined that his boys should be given every op- 
portunity. This meant, of course, that we must leave 
home for good. The experiment was tried on David 
and, as he succeeded well, both at Andover and after- 
wards at Amherst, it was decided to send me and my 
brother Greorge to college. Although Mother was very 
anxious that we should have an education, she never 
was fully reconciled to our leaving home. She seemed 
to be thoroughly bound up in her children. I remember 
David saying to her that there should be a college 
established in Essex so we could all remain at home. 
Mother was proud of her boys and David occasionally 
made fun of her methods of bringing them up. • • . I 
have a copy of a hymn book which he sent to Mother 
from Andover and in it is this dedication, which is very 
characteristic of David: 

^Andover, Sept. 26, 1859. 
^An absent son with his best wishes presents this book 
to her who has watched over him since infancy, hoping 
that she will accept the gift as coming from a warm 
heart, although he may have caused her much sorrow 
and anxiety. • • • 

'David O. Meabs.' 

We had a pleasant home though all of us boys were 
kept at work pretty steadily, either on the farm or in 
the Rope- Walk. • . . Aside from Mother and, in a quiet 
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way, from Father, the people in Essex who influenced 
David the most were one of his teachers, Miss Hannah 
Choate, and Rev. J. M. Bacon, pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church, and Honorable David Choate, his 
Sunday School Superintendent. I remember David 
took a very active part, while home on his vacation, 
in the revival of 1868." 

The following estimate of the character of Mrs. 
Abigail Mears was written at the time of her death 
and is the only tribute of the kind found by the editor 
to the life of a woman evidently of unusual natural 
ability, but of quiet, imobtrusive nature: **Mrs. Mears 
was gifted with rare natural abilities. Her quick per- 
ception of truth, with a keen intellectual taste, bespoke 
her interest in the great movements and questions of 
the times. Her sympathies with the needy and for 
those sick and in trouble can never be fully known, so 
unostentatious were her methods of giving relief. . . . 
The home of her making was of love tempered by a 
wise prudence. She agreed with her husband, as in all 
else, in the most thorough moral and intellectual cul- 
ture for her sons, who rise up to call her blessed in the 
memories they so sacredly cherish." — ^D. 

Outside of the home atmosphere, the Church holds a 
large place in its power over my life. At seven years 
of age, the members of the Sunday School were offered 
the present of a Bible for learning the Shorter Cate- 
chism, reciting it in equal quarter's portions, without 
the addition or subtraction of a word or letter. The 
old New England Primer contained, besides this Cate- 
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chism, several other pieces of literature, among them 
a dialogue between Christ, Youth and the Devil. That 
was one of my lessons also. Well do I remember one 
beautiful day when I was kept in the house to learn 
this dialogue. Mother told me that I must not go out 
from the house until my task was finished. Soon after, 
she called out that I must go out to drive Captain 
Choate's cows from his cornfield. Such an errand 
needed no further urging. The "dialogue" did not 
keep me from giving those cows my full attention. 

There were men of great intellectual power in the 
church in Essex. The Honorable David Choate was 
the unequalled Superintendent of the Sunday School. 
It was a complete education to follow his leadership. 
The great questions agitating men were usually re- 
ferred to and explained. The great questions of Cal- 
vinism were calculated to increase the intellectual 
abilities of otherwise uneducated people. None can 
busy themselves over large problems without becoming 
fuller in mental development themselves. 

When I was about fourteen years of age, a new 
minister came to our Church, — ^the Rev. James M. 
Bacon. In the month of March, 1857, I decided it to 
be my duty to take a decided stand upon the subject 
of religion. The morning following that decision was 
memorable in my experience. It was drizzly and foggy. 
The cold, bare branches of the trees added to the deso- 
lation; but there was that in my heart whose power 
made everything seem bright. I wished to keep the 
whole matter to myself; but through an uncle, the 
pastor heard of my case and sent me an invitation to 
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call upon him. The evenings were long and I concluded 
to go up to the parsonage by the back way to avoid 
any friend who might see me. Upon getting over the 
wall, I found Mr. Bacon working about his carriage 
house; and soon went in by the back door and up to 
his study. After a pleasant and profitable evening, I 
went home by the street, not fearing to meet any 
friends ; when I met just the one of all whom I hated to 
meet. His greeting was cordial, nor did he ever ridicule 
me or the stand I had taken. On the first Lord's Day 
in 1858, 1 united with the Church ; a day proving to be 
for Essex the beginning of the great Revival of 1858 
in which the whole country felt the power of sacred 
things. 

My boyhood had few startling changes. Under the 
faithful example and teachings of parents and friends, 
I was being prepared for the taking of a new and great 
step. My life in Essex virtually ended at sixteen years. 
A few incidents of that time are well remembered. The 
first occurred when I could not have been more than 
three years of age. This was my first experience at 
"freighting.'' Freighting meant going down the creek 
to the marshes to get the salt-grass and freight it up 
on the "canoes." A single load would mean tons of the 
heavy grass. Nothing ever gave us boys, in after 
years, greater pleasure than to wade about in the 
water up to our waists ; a good many times when it was 
not at all necessary. My father used to take me out 
with him as often as possible. On the day I mention, 
my father got me down to the "canoes," then I began 
to cry. Father did what he could to stop my tears, but 
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failed. He caught a young blackbird and put it into 
my hands ; but all in vain. Something within frightened 
me more than birds could change. Father had a bushel 
basket in which I was to go down river ; but the basket 
went empty that day. I can well remember the real 
fright I had. After all his efforts, Father had to take 
me home before going down river. 

I am glad to look back over my boyhood days and to 
have my children hear about them, too. I was com- 
pelled to be an obedient boy, respectful to parents and 
teachers. Measurably, I succeeded; still, I enjoyed 
fun. One beautiful day, after a heavy snow-storm, 
we "boys'* thought we would like a vacation. What 
put the thought into our heads no one knew. The 
chimney of the schoolhouse never excited our admira- 
tion, even as boys. It was short and "squatty .'* It 
had an arching of three or four bricks on top to keep 
the snow out; and perhaps that is the reason why we 
wished to put some snow in. It was recess. The high 
fence helped us get up on a nearby building, and from 
this building access to the roof of the schoolhouse was 
easy. One of the boys got on the roof; another stood 
half way down; another took his place on the adjacent 
roof; while another stood on the high fence. Just as 
firemen pass buckets of water at a fire, so we stood in 
order to pass up the snow*. Two or three boys rolled 
up the snow on the ground into large, heavy balls ; and 
these were soon pushed into the chimney top. It was 
a success. The merry bell rang for us to come in ; and 
we obeyed with alacrity. We glanced up to the ceiling 
and found there was a leak somewhere. Smoke also 
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was issuing from the long cast-iron stove. Soon after 
taking our seats, our eyes grew affected. The smoke 
increased; it was soon difficult to see across the room. 
We had tears without sobs. It is needless to say we 
were dismissed. We talked over the matter, wondering 
whether any of our fathers might have a hand in set- 
tling the account, but nothing serious came. We had 
a day's vacation, but we never tried it again. 

My Only Theft. In all my life I have never know- 
ingly wronged another out of a cent ; so I can call this 
my only theft. It happened upon a day in which I 
visited **Aunt Nutter" with my mother. Her house 
was at the "Falls.'' Mr. Nutter was the driver of the 
Wenham Stage. He was a nuld man and "Aunt Nut- 
ter," as I remember her, was very pleasant and made 
us happy always. 

The fashion in visiting was to spend ^the day. Short 
society calls such as we have today would have been 
frowned down. These visits were very social; and as 
for news, they made up the lack that now fills news- 
papers. The forenoon was short before dinner; and 
children cared little about running away from the 
house before the anticipated feast. Hospitality 
aboimded everywhere Mother visited; we always had 
enough to eat. The afternoon was given up to what- 
ever would give us pleasure. "Aunt Nutter" said she 
had some nice little chips that had come from the ship- 
yard. They were chips cast off from the tuming-lathe 
in the shape of little rough "tops." I had a glorious 
time playing for hours in the bright sunshine af the 
afternoon. Suddenly there came to my mind the sug- 
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gestion that these little tops would be nice to have at 
home. When no one was looking, I put one from the 
half-basket full into my pocket. After supper, we 
went home. The next morning, however, conscience 
began to lash me. I was in perfect misery. I had 
heard about constables' arrests of thieves, and I was a 
thief. How that little chip burned in my pocket ! A 
basket full of them was possibly worth a cent to build 
the fire; but it wasn't the value; I was a thief. I 
thought if Mother should know it, I would feel much 
easier; so I took it out of my pocket and began to 
handle it. Mother asked me where I got it and I told 
her it came from "Aunt Nutter's." She said no more 
about the worthless thing ; but I was having my pay f oi 
taking the chip. I dreaded meeting "Aunt Nutter" 
always after, though she did everything in her power 
to make me have a good time. I was learning a strong 
lesson, that has solved for me a great many theological 
questions since, namely, that it is the motive that makes 
the sin, not the amount involved. "Aunt Nutter" would 
have given me bushels of the things I coveted; but 
conscience had some piercing stings for me. 

Swearing. When about six years old, my little 
friends, Frank and Horace Bumham, and myself had 
some fine times. An old ox-sled, with its upturned 
"Neap," back of our homes was our ship at sea. We 
were near enough to the sea to know about sailors' 
ways. During the awful wreck we imagined ourselves 
to be in, some one suggested that sailors usually swore. 
Of course we must do as the sailors did. Our swearing 
vocabulary was limited to two or three words, only one 
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of which I remember and that I will not repeat. While 
we were drawing at the lines of the sails during the 
imaginary storm, our oaths were lisped rather in under- 
tones at first. Then, as we grew accustomed to them, 
our voices expressed the furious storm through which 
w€ were passing. All at once, the storm was forgotten 
as I heard my name called. A cousin had rushed in to 
tell Mother ; and that was enough. The penalty of my 
disgrace was to spend a week in the house without 
speaking to any one outside. It was a long week. How 
I spent the time I do not know; but I surmise it must 
have been in taking care of my little brother, Franklin. 
Strict family discipline had its rightful sway. I can 
see, on looking back, how serious faults sometimes may 
begin in heedlessness. What did I know about swear- 
ing? But the thoughtless words might have become a 
habit almost impossible to break. I was saved from 
many a danger by a faithful mother into whose hands 
my wise father placed the guidance of our lives. 



Chapter II 
SCHOOL DAYS— 1868-1867 

Chronology: Graduated from Andover Phillips Acad" 
emy, 1861; graduated Amherst College, 1866; studied 
Theology with the Rev. Edw, N, Kirk, D. D., untU 1867; 
continuing studies with Dr, Kirk after settlement in Cam- 
bridge untU his death in 1874' 

During the winter of 1867, I found out my strong 
desire to gain a college education. I sent for several 
catalogues of Academies from which to make a selec- 
tion. Phillips Academy appealed strongly to me. 
Having decided, I asked Father for the privilege, 
which was granted. 

It was a gloomy day in April when my trunk and 
feather bed were put into the wagon. The early morn- 
ing found me ready, just after sunrise, for my sixteen- 
mile ride with Father. Mother came to^ the steps 
leading down through the wall to the lower driveway. 
After Father had gotten into the wagon. Mother 
quickly and tearfully said "Good-bye** and turned as 
quickly towards the house. Years later, I learned that * 
she spent much of the day in my bed-chamber, thel 
room that is now the southwest comer room of the 
attic. Her heart was full. It was the first break in 
the home since the death of my little brother, Franklin. 
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We reached Andover about noon-time. The room, 
number 4, in the second Latin dormitory, was given to 
me, with a young fellow, Hutchinson, for room-mate. 

It was a desolate room when everything was settled. 
No carpet on the poorly painted floor. The table pro- 
vided by the Trustees was whittled up more than any 
seat in the old Essex schoolhouse. An old ^^standing 
desk" stood in the comer, so poor that the former 
oiccupant did not care to sell it; but, as it would be 
useful rather than ornamental, I kept it. The outlook 
of ten long years of study and consequent expenses 
made me consider economical questions. I bought a 
looking-glass of a tall youth named Newhall, for ten 
cents. The lamp was for "camphine," ^ with a loose 
tube for one of the wicks. I tied the tube in with some 
yam and got it in working order. Besides, I had 
brought some candles from home and a japanned 
candlestick. Kerosene was not yet a luxury. Whale 
oil was common. 

The bedroom was provided with a bedstead on which 
my feather bed was placed. The paper was hanging in 
shreds on the walls. I need not say that previous 
occupants had been careless. Vermin crawled on the 
walls and bed. For two weeks, I had all I could do to 
clear and clean the room. With difficulty, I obtained 
consent of the treasurer to have the walls papered if 
I would pay for its cost. Two or three bottles of 
poison were used on the bedstead. It was a hard fight 
and helped to take up some of my homesick hours. 

1 " Camphine " was a mixture of alcohol and turpentine, called " burning fluid " 
and was used in lamps before the advent of kerosene. 
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At last, after three weeks, the room seemed ready, 
free from annoyances. After some weariness, I settled 
upon a Saturday afternoon when I would have a silent 
pleasure of reading and resting. I had been very 
homesick, yet had said nothing to Father or Mother. 
Thoughts of the heavy drain upon Father's pocket- 
book, added to my own heavy feelings, had led me to 
ask our great Principal and Teacher, Dr. Samuel H. 
Taylor, whom every one called "Uncle Sam,'* to let 
me go into the English department. He told me to 
call and see him the next Thursday morning. At the 
appointed time, I was there. He then reminded me 
that it was the invariable rule not to allow exchanges 
of studies after three weeks. Sure enough, he had me. 
The three weeks ended that morning. I have never 
understood why hci refused my wish, except that he 
well knew there must have been a reason why my 
parents had sent me to the Classical department and 
he took care that such a deliberate choice should not be 
hastily annulled. It was one of those critical occasions 
in which my entire future was hidden, though I did not 
realize it. Had I been allowed to go into the English 
department, I should, without doubt, have become a 
business man after obtaining a good education. But 
other things were in store for me. Necessity was laid 
upon me to do what I had planned at first to do. 

As I look back over the early weeks of my study in 
the Academy, I can see how my physical weariness, 
added to my hard work in the class room and the un- 
ending fight against a. filthy room, made the little boy 
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exclaim, somewhat as did a great prophet in the 
larger day of his weariness, — "It is enough !*' 

It was on the Saturday following the momentous 
Thursday that I resolved upon my quiet, restful after- 
noon. That day, my valise of laundried clothes had 
come from home. Packed away in different places 
were little articles from Mother. I knew her tears had 
fallen upon them in her love for the boy to whom they 
should be sent. In one careful place I found a gold 
watch from Father. I looked over its beautiful golden 
case and read in it my father's love. After disposing 
of all these things, I took up a book brought home that 
noon from the Library, called "The Silver Thread." 
It was a melancholy sort of parable, but I read it with 
great interest. During that afternoon I had the 
"luxury" of a hot drink of an herb carefully put in my 
trunk on leaving home, — the old-fashioned thorough- 
wort. Didn't it taste good? My nature craved some- 
thing and that hot "luxury" met the craving. 

For four hours, I must have enjoyed, without inter- 
ruption, that afternoon. My "chum" whose parents 
lived in Abbott Village, or in the town, was at his home. 
Soon after supper, I retired for the night, happy for 
the rest night afforded. In the morning, my eyes were 
somewhat heavy and my hands were very red with 
rash. The strange feelings of the past few days were 
ended in the measles. During that illness, I had to 
depend upon what care I might get from strangers. 
I told my chum in the morning of that Simday of my 
disease and asked him to bring me some breakfast or 
to let some one know about me. He went away and I 
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did not see him until late in the evening. In some way, 
from some word he dropped, some one called in during 
the morning to see me. I was very kindly cared for 
by students in our class and also had visits from some 
of the theological students, among them Julian M. 
Sturtevant, Junior. Twenty-four years later, this 
same man officiated at my marriage to his parishioner, 
Mary Grinnell. How very strangely Providence brings 
his children together! 

But apart from my privileges as a student in the 
Academy, the environment was most helpful. For 
three years and a term, I had the privilege of hearing 
such mighty preachers as Professor Park and Profes- 
sor Phelps. The sermons of the first on Peter and 
Judas are more than famous. His sermon on ^^Slander" 
will abide in memory always. Professor Phelps was 
most winning and powerful. His little classic, "The 
Silent Hour," expresses his style. It was worth the 
cost of the school to have such inspirers as these. Then, 
there was Professor Stowe, husband of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. He was a patriarch reminding me of 
the prophet Elijah as he appeared to my youthful 
imagination. His flowing, white beard was still declar- 
ing the vow he had taken never to shave until the 
slaves were freed. When that time came, he had no 
need to undo the fashion, since he could hardly have 
seemed the same man without this symbol of his liberty- 
loving heart. I met him but once, and then, in his 
home, the Stone House. 

I well remember the appearance of Mrs. Stowe dur- 
ing our Chapel services. Her head was usually half- 
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bowed, her eyes cast floorward. She seemed wrapped 
in intense thought, as doubtless she was. It was during 
her famous days. The whole civilized world was 
aroused by the volumes cast from her facile pen. From 
my seat in the gallery, — a place, by the by, where 
"Uncle Sam" had the "good boys" sit, who needed not 
the sharp gaze of his ubiquitous eyes, — ^I used to watch 
her and her family. Often, in that pew, the old man, 
Dr. L3anan Beecher, would have his place; his active 
work all done. It was the sunset of life with him, but 
his mind was losing its power. He had made history in 
more ways than one, and much that he left undone, his 
gifted children would do. Had I known how, in sub- 
sequent years, it would be my privilege to know so in- 
timately his sons, Dr. Edward Beecher and the famous 
Henry Ward Beecher, that pew would have surprised 
and interested me still more. 

The Sabbaths at Andover were precious days. At 
nine o'clock in the morning we had **Biblicals." These 
were large classes of Academy students under the 
leadership of special students from the Theological 
Seminary. My Biblical teacher was the now success- 
ful President of Smith CoUege, L. Clark Seelye. He 
was a very interesting and instructive teacher. The 
influence of the Seminary students upon those in the 
Academy was most helpful. Many of our leading 
preachers, today, were members, then, of the Seminary. 
Some one hundred and seventy-five students, more or 
less, seldom, if ever, less, were conspicuous to those of 
us who were just beginning our life-study. Compared 
with the long days we had in the Academy, we used tq 
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think they did not have to work hard; yet how little 
we knew ! Upon one of the books I borrowed from the 
Library of the Theological Seminary I found this writ- 
ing: "I will have my Hebrew today if I have to spend 
an hour upon it." That one sentence had its shaping 
effect in my choice of Dr. Kirk for my theological 
teacher. It was doubtless a wrong conclusion I drew, 
but from its impression I pursued my theological course 
with the greatest pulpit orator of New England; — ^I 
mean greatest of all the pastors. I can never forget 
Professor Park. 

Each Sunday afternoon, I foimd my place in the 
Abbott Village Mission School. That school was a 
great help. It made up for many things I missed from 
home. The Superintendent was Joseph Ward, — ^whose 
name as pioneer and President of Yankton College, 
South Dakota, will never die. I was the Assistant 
Superintendent. Among the teachers was Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps. I well remember when she wrote "The 
Gates Ajar," after the death of her lover, Thompson, 
of the Academy. The daughters of Professor Barrows, 
of the Hebrew Chair, were also teachers there. Stu- 
dents of the Academy, since become famous, were in 
their places every Sabbath. 

Most important of all was the outlook upon life 
gained in the Academy. Classes were coming and go* 
ing, with the years, and we were hastening on. Our 
teachers were interested in us all. It was no light 
work, however. We had few holidays. Our rising 
hour was shortly after five o'clock, and at night there 
was danger of falling asleep when our chum led in 
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prayer. This has been my own experience. If I re- 
member right, our term closed late in July ; ending up 
the studies of a whole year with the annual examina- 
tions in the hottest days of simuner was no picnic. 

Outside events were bringing ominous days. The 
themes of debate in our Philomathean Society caught 
the spirit of the times. John Brown's raid took place 
in 1859. There were fewer names of Southern students 
in our catalogues. Lincoln was elected President. The 
Southern States were seceding. Jefferson Davis was 
inaugurated in February (18th), 1861. The great 
conflict that had been a hundred years in preparation 
was at hand. On April 12th, Fort Sumter was bom- 
barded, the actual beginning of the war. Our students 
caught the spirit of the times. We were all drilled in 
military tactics. The more ominous the clouds over the 
nation, the more intense our patriotism. I tried to get 
father to allow me to enlist; but he said that I had 
commenced to study and it was his wish that I should 
continue. He said he would, if necessary, procure a 
substitute should I be drafted. In this way, I saw 
others go to the field of battle while I stayed at home. 
I shall never forget the 18th of July, 1861, or possibly 
it was the 19th. I was on my way to the Mission 
School when news reached us that our Northern troops 
were defeated at Bull Run. The wires were cut, and 
we had no particulars. . It was a hard blow to millions 
who had never dreamed of possible defeat. Little 
sheets of newspaper, printed on one side, were sold 
containing the meagre accounts. Thus started the 
Sunday newspapers ! They are a fruit of the war. 
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The three and more years spent in the Academy 
were happy ones to me, with all their hard work. Home 
was the resting place between the crowded terms of 
work. Passing to and from Andover was no luxury. 
There was no railroad leading into Essex. The modes 
of exit were the slow stage-coaches, one running to 
Wenham; the other, to Manchester. Then, again, the 
railroads were not careful to accommodate passengers. 
My shortest trip was from Salem, by the old Salem and 
Lowell Railroad. The train left Salem at seven o'clo^jc^jc 
in the morning, ^o reach it in time, Father^p would 
take me from Essex a little after five o'clock. j^One cold, 
cheerless morning I well remember. Ligt^t snow had 
fallen through the night which balled u^ the horse's 
feet. We passed slowly on over that^-' twelve miles' 
journey, reaching the Station about ten * minutes before 
the train started. Such was the tra; [celling of those 
days not so very long ago. [ 

Vacations were seasons of work at hc?nie, — ^but it was 
home! The boys and girls of the neighborhood made 
the time pass pleasantly and the change w^s welcome. 
The fields and highways were always beautifuT.^ -An- 
dover with all its fascinating glories could not wean me 
away from the sea air, the rugged hills, the winding 
river, of Essex. It was the old-fashioned Way to make 
drudgery of study ; and even Andover, with all its help- 
fulness, could not relieve us from the drudgery. It was 
the last of July, 1861, when I gathered up what few 
things I cared to take away, packed my books, and 
went home before entering upon another chapter in my 
life. 
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College. My choice was Amherst. Several from 
Essex had graduated there, a fact that influenced me 
somewhat ; yet the greatest incentive was my desire to 
have for my President, Dr. W. A. Steams, whom I had 
heard speak once during my stay at the Academy. 
Later, I discovered that my impression as to his 
fatherly heart was not a mistaken one. 

Two days were given for examinations. It was a 
new atmosphere. The college buildings on the campus 
overlooked, as they do now, the beautiful Connecticut 
Valley* Eight miles north was Mount Sugar Loaf. 
Three miiug back of the college were the massive Pelham 
hills. West\ya^j.j gix or seven miles or more were the 
mountains of the Holyoke Range. Amherst is in a 
glorious locativc^n. Surrounded by the best that nature 
can give, inspii-ej by a faculty of studious, large- 
hearted men, A^^rst College was an Alma Mater 
needing no apology, a college course takes in the best 
four years of oi^e^g ijfe. The time is a sacrifice; but 
the cost had ij^recompense. We had football and base- 
ball ; bijtjjife games in that day were not scientific. Our 
g^^Smasium was the means of working off our surplus 
, - 'spirits. Still, we had spirits enough to spare even then. 
"^ I shall not attempt any description of the enjoy- 

^ ment found in entering new avenues of instruction. 

Here, study was not in any sense a drudgery. We were 
a little world by ourselves. Good, wholesome fun was 
never out of place. The college spirit was shown when 
crowds of the boys gathered to sing of "Old Amherst.'* 
College morals were high in standard. My purpose is 
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to narrate a few personal facts in connection with the 
course. 

Self 'Help, My father was a generous man in his 
family. His care was always for us. Unacquainted 
with the schools or colleges of his day, he was yet ready 
to help his three boys in gaining the education they 
sought. I remember once seeing in Bradstreet's Com- 
mercial Agency the rating given him in his business. 
After a high rating, it was said that he was giving his 
three sons an education. This was the observation of 
the inspector. But in all his business career, no man 
ever lost even one penny by him; and his credit was 
high. 

On entering college, however, it was my desire to earn 
something towards my own support. I succeeded so 
far as not to call upon my father for a single dollar 
after my Sophomore year. A few incidents may be 
worth recording. 

My Singing Schools. Among my early suggestions 
was one resulting in the formation of the Donizetti 
Glee Club of Amherst College. As a club, after suffi- 
cient practice, we made a summer tour up through the 
states of Vermont and New Hampshire; going as far 
north as St. Johnsbury and then eastwards to the 
White Mountains. It was a month's pleasure, in which 
we came out free of anything except what we earned. 
When we separated, I think we had about a dollar 
apiece in our overplus earnings. We had a delightful 
vacation and certainly without extra cost. 

During our Sophomore year I was chosen as the 
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^^Recluse'' in a Cantata the name of which I forget. 
The concert was given and repeated very near the time 
of the annual examinations of the College. I wonder at 
my daring. There were solos that I had to learn dur- 
ing the singing of the other parts. Behind the curtain, 
I had to ^'cram" the words and then come out to do 
my part. Happily, I succeeded. Soon after that con- 
cert, or rather after the repetition of the two, a com- 
mittee from South Amherst asked some of the leaders 
in Amherst to recommend some one who should take 
charge of a singing school in the South Amherst 
Church. As a result of their recommendation, I was 
asked whether I would take the school. The sum paid 
was two dollars an evening. Upon giving an affirmative 
answer, I waited to hear from them. In a sense, I had 
had large advantages, having been taught by Lowell 
Mason, George F. Root and B. F. Baker. Besides these 
was the teacher of our Donizetti Glee Club. But as to 
^^beating time" I was utterly ignorant and, of course, 
undisciplined. Towards the latter part of my vacation 
I received word that the committee of the South Am- 
herst Church accepted my services. Their letter 
reached me at Essex in the morning. But a week 
remained before my return to College. I took "The 
Dulcimer,'' a singing book of the day, and went into 
the sitting-room and shut the door. I began with two- 
two time until I was sure of that. Hour after hour, 
I practiced on the different measures until when I went 
back I was fairly ready for my class. The class num- 
bered about seventy-five, I should think, among the 
"scholars" being six choristers, of whom one especially 
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was hypercritical. He used to put technical questions 
as to pronimciation of words and the like; and I was 
never sure where he would strike next. But if I did not 
know as much as I should have known, I made up my 
lack by expressing a firm opinion. Once, especially, 
I answered him by giving the authority of B. F. Baker, 
which settled things. 

The reason of his attitude was that he had hoped to 
teach the school himself; but he soon subsided. The 
school closed with a grand exhibition. The pastor 
took special pains to express his great satisfaction 
with the influence of the school upon the moral and 
musical interests of the whole neighborhood. At the 
close of the school, I was chosen to lead the choir for a 
year at the ^^munificent" sum of two dollars a Sabbath. 
Though the amoimt was small, it contributed some- 
thing toward my expenses. 

The second Singing School was in Essex, in the 
winter of my Senior year. With more than a himdred 
and thirty "paying scholars,*' I received fifteen dollars 
a week for eight weeks, this in addition to my com- 
pensation for teaching the school in Thompson's 
Island district. But of this, later. 

Teaching School, In my Junior year, I took a school 
in the town of Thompson, Connecticut, Brandy Hill 
District. The compensation, if I remember cor- 
rectly, was thirty dollars a month and "found." This 
means "boarding round." It was a hard school in some 
respects, but I passed a very pleasant winter with the 
scholars. The "boarding round," however, had its 
drawbacks. The whole neighborhood gave attention to 
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the ^^Master." The best they had was for him ; but in 
some instances the best they had meant a careful 
economy. The "hog" was usually killed the week be- 
fore I got around to the houses. Curious experiences 
met me at every turn. The first night, on reaching the 
district, was very stormy. My room was in the attic. 
The bed had not been occupied for six months. The 
night was cold and damp. How the rain beat against 
that north window ! I did not dare to get into the bed 
except half-dressed. The risk was too great. There 
was no other room in the large attic but mine. Outside 
my chamber was the immense space given to the drying 
of com and the storage of other grains. I bolted the 
door of my room and settled myself to sleep. Hardly 
had I sunk into the land of peace when I was suddenly 
awakened by a strange series of noises in the outer 
garret. It needed not even a moment to discover that, 
however secure I was in my bedroom, the rats were 
having a frolic outside my door. All night long they 
kept up their rattling of the corn. Now and then, an 
ear of corn, separated from its husk or rolled from the 
boards, would drop upon the desolate floor with a thud. 
Then the rats would begin again ! How well I remem- 
ber that first night of my surroundings where my first 
school was taught. This night, however, in no way 
took from the genuine goodness and warm-heartedness 
of my host and hostess. It was a delightful home for 
the three days of my stay there. 

This "boarding round" has its disadvantages, for, 
no matter how much we like the people, in .another two 
or four ^days we must pass on. Its advantages are 
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excellent also, for, if the home seems to make it hard 
work to entertain the "Master," it is only a short time 
before he moves on again. On the whole, he keeps on 
the move, as Dickens makes the "wax works," in his 
story. Imagine a Sabbath afternoon in a home of 
loving hearts who are not over nice, possibly, in their 
domestic arrangements! The children are most in- 
teresting. The mother is ready to do everything in her 
power to entertain the "Master." The father of the 
family is along in years, — quite along! He is quite 
deaf. His one accomplishment is playing on the 
"fiddle," for a fiddle stands related to a violin as a boor 
does to a gentleman. The notes of the strings are 
rough; also out of tune. He cannot tune the instru- 
ment by ear since he cannot hear. You may judge the 
effect. 

While the wife and mother is preparing her supper, 
frying doughnuts, the head of the family asks the 
"Master" to join with him in some music, — ^the "Mas- 
ter" the vocalist, and himself the accompanist with his 
fiddle. The player on the instrument is also a chewer 
of the filthy weed, in the damp chill of the afternoon, 
sitting near the stove. Between the verses, the fiddler 
seeks vent; but the doughnuts are sizzling in the fat. 
The doughnuts must not be disturbed and the man's 
mouth must be cleared; so reaching part way across 
the frying pan, — only part way, — the other cover of 
the stove is raised and right over the sizzling dough- 
nuts the tobacco juice finds its receptacle. Our singing 
under such circumstances must be bad, but the eating 
is worse. Who could eat? What could one eat? I was 
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sick that night, or just sick enough to excuse myself 
from eating doughnuts or anything else except a seed 
cake that had been bought from a baker's wagon. 

One learns more in "boarding round" than any 
school can teach. The best and the medium of society 
are in sight, to say nothing of what is bad. It was 
nine weeks of close teaching by day and entertaining 
the family evenings that made life grow wearisome. It 
was a fine class of children and youths we had in the 
school; but we went to college glad to be again where 
tutors and professors treated us as scholars rather 
than to teach school ourselves. 

The Essex School. Upon going home at Thanks- 
giving, in my Senior year, my purpose was to open 
singing schools in West Gloucester and Essex. My 
notices were all up in West Gloucester as well as in 
Essex. I had just come back from Gloucester and was 
at dinner, when Mr. David Preston called to know 
if I would take the Thompson's Island School. The 
teacher from Dartmouth had been so treated by the 
boys that he left the school after the first morning. It 
was said that the committee had told him that he had 
better work to do than to spend his time opening the 
school with prayer. At any rate, amid flying sticks of 
wood and snow, even if nothing harder, he turned his 
back on the scholars and left the town. 

In response to Mr. Preston's request, there were 
three conditions required on my part. The salary to 
be fifty dollars a month ; the length of term to be eight 
weeks, so as to keep me out of college but two weeks 
more than the six weeks' vacation; and third, that no 
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one should interfere with my methods of keeping the 
school. By the latter, I meant to have morning 
prayers. Everything was granted. After the exam- 
ination by the School Committee, I took my post. The 
two sides of the river had not been in close acpord; 
and many of the scholars disliked to be taught by one 
from our side. Then, again, the questions of slavery 
had antagonized the church people and those in the 
Thompson's Island district. Questions of locat^cb! 
and religion had mixed up the situation. 

I knew none of the scholars; and few could have 
known me. We opened the school with prayer, begin- 
ning with the first morning. I suggested, also, that it 
would be nice to repeat a verse from the Bible each 
afternoon session, just before going home. About' 
half the scholars entered into the suggestion the first 
afternoon; the next day, several more; the third day, 
all but five or six. I then told them that so many had 
entered into the custom we would all have verses that 
night. All were ready; but one verse was somewhat 
unfinished at least in thought, — ^**And Job answered 
and said, — " My question: "What did Job say?" 
The boy did not know. "Well, then," I said, "you 
must find out what Job said before you go home to- 
night." It was long waiting; he could not find the 
book of Job. I tried to help without telling him the 
precise place ; and, finally, after half an hour's search, 
he told me what Job said. From that time, no trouble 
arose in the matter. 

Things, however, were not yet fully settled. One 
morning, some two or three weeks after the opening of 
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the school, I was hearing the class in physiology when 
I became aware of a distinct humming in the rear of 
the boys' side of the room. On listening, the threaten- 
ing music did not stop. No mouth moved, of course. 
No outward sign. Upon dismissing the class, I re- 
marked that such a matter must be explained. Begin- 
ning with the smaller boys, I asked: ^^Did you make 
that humming?" and, ^*Do you know who hummed?" 
From front seat to those farthest back, no one escaped 
my questions. Some of the largest boys professed not 
to have heard any humming. 

Upon going to my desk, I stated that I should find 
out who made the humming; but until I found out, no 
one of the boys should have recess. It was hard for 
me, as hard as for the boys, to keep them in, but the 
battle was on. At night, I left school with a heavy 
heart. It was the school against one, the teacher. I 
slept but an hour or two that night, but when morning 
came my plan was made. The evening before, on my 
way home, I had asked a former committee man, and 
also a former teacher in that very school, what I should 
do ; but he said it was an impossibility to find out the 
boys. He told me that for fifteen years no one had 
been able to discover the source. I told him, however, 
that I had said I would find out the boy, and I must. 
Not to find out was to me defeat ; and defeated I would 
not be. 

Upon entering the school, in the morning, prayer 
was held as usual. After this was over, I reminded the 
scholars of what I had said, and reiterated the fact 
that I should certainly find out from some of them. (I 
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knew the culprit surely enough, but would not be satis- 
fied without getting the information from some of the 
boys.) I spoke of the meanness of the performance. 
I told them of my regret in keeping the innocent ones 
in at recess. I expressed my abhorrence of tattlers; 
but said I had an open proposition to make to all the 
boys. I told them that I would give any boy who would 
tell me who made that humming a dollar. Still more, I 
would give every boy in the school, — some twenty-five 
in all, — a dollar apiece were all to tell me who made 
that humming. I well knew from human nature that 
no one would tell upon another, but the offer of the 
money would stir them all up to say something. In 
the evening, at the Post Office, the offer and the occa- 
sion were the subject of discussion. Among the vari- 
ous remarks, one of the larger boys said : ^^I know who 

did it; it was H Blank; but I would not tell for 

ten dollars." My informant was close by who brought 
me the open avowal of the culprit. 

After a good night's sleep, I went to the school in 
the morning. After the opening of the school, I said : 
^^Blank, I learned last evening that you made that 
humming ; you will please come to the floor." He made 
no stir. "Blank, come here !" Words treated as empty 
in meaning. I then took the strong pointer of hardest 
oak, used at the maps, — in fact a whip handle from an 
ox-whip, — and with this stick in hand started for the 
back seat. Upon reaching the last row but one, the 
boys began to close in upon me. The object was to 
surround me and make it impossible to escape from 
their grip. I held up the oaken stick and warned them 
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that I would strike to the floor the first boy who 
touched me; and compelled them to move back into 
their seats. They at once understood that it would 
never do to trifle longer. I had reached the back seat. 
The culprit had a slate in his hand, ready to fling it 
at my head. One word from me and he put it down. 
I then took him by the collar and, with strength I had 
never been conscious of before, drew him half over and 
half around his desk into the aisle and down to the 
front amidst the screamings of the girls and the pallor 
of the boys. 

Such grit as that boy had is seldom seen. I told 
him to hold out his hand. He held it out and, hard as 
was the blow upon blow upon his hand, he never flinched 
nor cried. Then I called for the other hand and the 
same was repeated. Still no cries. He even laughed. 
The swiftness of the blows had broken the thinner part 
of the stick outside the part that struck him. Again I 
called for his right hand; but this time he broke out 
into sobs. The work was speedily finished. A few 
strokes upon that right hand of the sobbing boy and 
the affair was ended. He was about equal in size to 
myself, stout and wiry ; but conscience makes cowards, 
and he knew he was wrong. In multitudes of instances, 
since then, the same fact is everjrwhere evident, — that 
wrong-doers are cowardly and the consciousness of 
being right makes might. 

That school was one of the happiest places in my 
life. Its days were seasons of constant delight. More 
loving pupils were never given a teacher. Some of 
my strongest friends, today, are among those very 
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scholars. They meet me in my summers^ sojourn in 
the town. They greet me on the streets. And no one 
would suspect that conflict had ever come between that 
same boy and his teacher, judging from the pleasure 
we have in meeting each other. 

The end of that school came all too soon. Father 
and Mother opened their house to receive all, one 
evening. When the last day came, their love was ex- 
pressed in a handsome volume of Shakespeare's Flays. 
The School Committee were kind enough to remark 
upon the pleasurable success of the term ; and my days 
of teaching school were over. It was an experience I 
could not afford to lose. It fitted in with other lessons 
to make the hard things of later years easier to over- 
come. 

Editor^s note. — Of this occasion the brother of Dr. 
Mears writes, "At the end of the term they presented 
David with a fine edition of Shakespeare. The boy he 
punished is still living in Essex (1915) and so long as 
my brother lived was one of his most loyal friends. I 
remember well how my father was affected when the 
presentation was made. It always seemed to me that 
father considered it sufficient return for all he had done 
for David."— D. 

The Book Agent. During the summer of 1864, the 
idea seized me to become an agent for an engraving 
entitled "Home on a Furlough." My father tried to 
dissuade me from the work but I told him I would like to 
try. In fact, I thought it might be better than to work 
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haying. I chose for my field of exploit in such traffic the 
town of South Danvers. I went at first to the house 
of the Reverend Mr. Barber, the Congregational pas- 
tor; but he told me that the pastors had agreed to 
recommend no other agent, they had been so troubled. 
Somehow, he took pity on me. It was Tuesday morn- 
ing; and he told me to come into his Friday evening 
meeting and he would s;>eak of me to his people. The 
town was about fourteen miles from Essex, but I dis- 
liked to go back. It would be a humiliating confession 
that I was waiting for such a commendation. Imme- 
diately, I decided to begin on the comer of the Main 
Street, which I did. I made my first description of the 
characters of the engraving; I found my pointing 
pencil was sometimes in the wrong place, as when I 
described the widow of the soldier with my pencil on the 
horse. But it was a success. At night I had sold 
eleven, making eleven dollars profit for the day. I 
went into the meeting as requested on Friday evening; 
and was no loser either in heart or in pocket. In three 
weeks I had cleared from my work one hundred dollars. 
The summer of my Senior vacation was that follow- 
ing the death of President Lincoln. I noticed by the 
papers that Raymond's Life of the great martyred 
President would soon be out; I took a week to visit 
the same town again. In three days I cleared a profit 
of fifty dollars,, and went back to college. So many 
asked me about the kind of work that I advertised for 
agents for territory which I secured by going to New 
York. The percentage received from their sales 
amounted to a check of one hundred and fifty dollars. 
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from the publishers to myself. With this money I 
began my theological course in Boston. It tided me 
over into another experience of the kindness and help 
that I have ever found. 

The Prize Debate, I belonged, with the majority 
of my class, outside the Greek Letter Societies. My 
reason for not accepting the overtures of two of these 
lay in the principle that the very ones needing help never 
got it. The students who had the more difficult ways 
in learning were left alone while the brightest helped 
and boomed each other. Class politics ran high in our 
class. Eight of us outside the Greek Letter Societies 
bound ourselves together to defeat the Society men. 
For two years, we were in a majority ; but after we had 
lost the majority by some going into the Societies, we 
still made our power felt. 

I was honored by two appointments by my class- 
mates; was made president of my class in the Junior 
year ; and was elected as a Junior debater in the annual 
contest between the two public debating societies. 
With no one to help, I wrote out my speech in the 
debate on the affirmative of the question : ^^Resolved that 
great thinkers have accomplished more than great 
actors in shaping the world's history." As it hap- 
pened, the only Greek Letter Society men against the 
"outers" were of the D. K. E. The Honorable Amasa 
Walker was the Chairman of the Judges. After the 
debate, I kept by myself so as not to bring shame to 
any of my friends when the prize should be awarded. 
No oile was more surprised than I when I heard my 
name announced as the winner of the first prize. The 
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other Greek Letter Society men almost shouted over 
the D. K, E.'s who had been beaten by an "outer.** 
That debate gave me more courage in undertaking a 
profession in whose difficult work that same ability 
would over and over again be brought into exercise. 
Incidents in the class politics are still fresh, in which 
a deeper knowledge of dealing with men prepared the 
way for larger duties in coming years. 



Chapter III 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 

My course in theology was a return to the oH system 
before theological schools had been founded. It had 
been the early fashion for students to pursue their 
studies with ministers, gaining thereby an inside view 
of the cares and duties of the pastorate. 

I can hardly tell how it was that I dared mark out 
for myself a course independent of the usual routine; 
but such was the case. Meeting President Seelye after 
arrangements had been made for such a course, he 
remarked, as I thought, half banteringly and half in 
earnest: "Perhaps you will solve the much vexed ques- 
tion as to the best means of theological study." At 
any rate, it was a marked departure from the course at 
all usual at the time. 

During my academy life in Andover I had the im- 
pression that by studying with some active, competent 
scholar among the clergy I could give my whole time 
and accomplish more than when in a class. Whatever 
the truth or the untruth of my opinion, the idea of pur- 
suing my studies with some worthy teacher and pastor 
never left me. I reasoned also that our law students 
still pursue the same general system of studying or 
reading law under individual, competent guidance. 
But where was the teacher? 
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Upon the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Essex Sun- 
day School, among the speakers was the well-known 
Moses H. Sargent of the Congregational Book Store 
of Boston. It fell to my lot to take him to Ipswich' 
after the anniversary. This was some time during my 
school teaching in Essex. Knowing that I was a 
Senior in Amherst, he asked me concerning my choice 
of a profession. I told him that I had chosen the 
ministry. He asked me where I intended to study. 
There I was at a loss. For months I had been thinking 
of the matter, so gave him immediately my wish to 
study with that prince of teachers, the Rev. Edward 
N. Kirk, D.D., of Boston. I remarked upon what 
seemed even to myself presumption in thinking that 
such a course was possible ; but that was my wish. He 
suggested that he would take any letter I might write 
to Dr. Kirk and leave it with him. Accordingly, the 
next day, I wrote to Dr. Kirk in the care of Moses H. 
Sargent. In a day or two, the briefest possible note 
came back to me from the pastor of the Mount Vernon 
Church. It referred to my letter and its request and 
closed with this one sentence, ^^Come and see me, and I 
will see whether the Lord calls me to this delightful 
task." Words cannot express my feelings. The letter 
reached me on Tuesday, and I immediately set the time 
to call upon him the following Friday, naming an hour 
in the morning. I made arrangements to dismiss the 
school on Friday and teach on Saturday. 

The appointed hour saw me at the door of Dr. 
Kirk on Staniford Street. Upon entering, he asked 
me my name, when I introduced myself. He reached 
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out his hand with afFectionate cordiality and led me to 
a seat by the hearth, and, sitting opposite me for more 
than an hour, plied with questions the applicant. He 
searched my very heart; asked why I wished to enter 
the ministry; why I questioned the theological sem- 
inaries, etc. I answered as fully as I could. At the 
close of the questioning, he told me that he would like 
to take me ; only remarking that if, at the end of three 
months, either of us should think it wiser to discontinue 
the arrangement, it could be done. I saw the wisdom 
of such an arrangement especially as regarded himself, 
but resolved anew to do so well that he would not wish 
me to go. After prayer over the matter together, I 
left him to meet him again in September. 

After the college graduation and a restful vacation 
at work for Father, September found me again at his 
door. I had taken a room at number 2 Cambridge 
Street, a front room, upper story. As a scholar. Dr. 
Kirk had few equals. His knowledge of Greek and 
Hebrew was remarkable. Hebrew had as much fas- 
cination for him as English, I have often thought. 
In theology, he was New School. Had there been 
examiners during our discussion of dogmatic theology 
I should often have had occasion to blush as he floored 
me so smoothly. How he did it, I do not know; but) 
I recited every day except Saturday and he usually 
kept me for two or three hours. It was splendid dis- 
cipline. I could see that his special delight was to hear 
me in Hebrew. I began to meet people on the street or 
elsewhere who told me what Dr. Kirk had said to them 
about his scholar in Hebrew. I shall not enter into de- 
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tails concerning the several courses of study ; it is not 
essential. I rose at five o'clock, mornings, and worked 
till late in the evening. The added spur and inspiration 
usually gained from a class I gained from my great 
teacher. I should have been ashamed to weary him 
with poor results of study. His superb patience with 
me merited the closest application on my part. I was 
surely faithful. 

About the sixth week of my study, he asked me 
whether I ha,d thought it wise to enter any theological 
seminary. I told him that I should never go unless he 
believed it would be best for me. Then he said it was 
his desire to have me take my full course with him. 
He remarked then, as often later, that it had long been 
his wish to take some student who by faithfulness would 
receive instruction brought forth from a strong, active 
pastorate in all its experience. In all these years I 
have valued the rich inheritance it was mine to have 
from him. 

Editor^s Note. — The action of Dr. Kirk in receiving 
David O. Mears as a student of theology was prepared 
for by earlier experiences. When in his Albany pas- 
torate, a chance inquiry had directed his attention to 
the preparation of young men for the ministry, and, 
soon after, he began to receive students for instruction, 
hoping by experiment to give them a more practical 
training than the courses in the seminaries then offered. 
Between 1880 and 1832, he had eleven such students. 
Out of this beginning and a similar attempt by Dr. 
Beman in Troy, was organized "The Troy and Albany 
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Theological School," which continued and grew until 
Dr. Kirk went to Europe in 1887. Later, this school 
furnished the starting-point for the Union Theological 
Seminary of New York City. The education of young 
men for the ministry was a subject over which Dr. 
Kirk thought long and earnestly. In his own words, 
he felt that ^Hhe weakness of the pulpit consists in the 
fact that the great truths of religion have occupied 
merely the intellect of the preachers. They have never 
penetrated his heart, quickened into action his nobler 
sentiments. . . . My growing impression is that our 
students of theology find — if they do not, others do — 
that by their professional studies they have expanded 
their heads and cramped their hearts !" 

Dr. Kirk's statement, late in life, of the defects 
marking the ministry of his day is given in outline in 
the memoir written by his devoted pupil. Finally, only 
two months before his death, he dictated his conception 
of the essentials requisite in the highest theological 
teaching. When he had finished, he said to Mr. Mears, 
then pastor of the North Avenue Church, Cambridge, 
who had written down his words, "I hope the time will 
come when you will use this paper to the best advantage. 
It may assist in producing a more general conviction of 
the deep importance of a right preparation for the 
sacred ofiice." . . . This paper is given in full, pp. 
89-90, in Dr. Mears' "Life of Edward Norris Kirk." 
It may be regarded as a syllabus of the principles and 
purposes that guided Dr. Kirk in the training of this 
last and best of all his students of theology, for David 
Otis Mears was a young man after Dr. Kirk's own 
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heart and, in his ardent nature, resembled the great 
teacher from whom the inspiration of his life was 
drawn. — ^D. 

I wish to leave on record the wonderful story of 
God's dealings with me through human friendships. I 
had one hundred and fifty dollars with me when reach- 
ing Boston. In December, or a little more than two 
months after entering upon my studies, I had a call 
from a former classmate in Phillips Academy, Tod 
Ford, of Akron, Ohio. After taking dinner with me he 
asked me how I was situated financially. I told him 
that I wished to borrow enough to take me through 
my course. He said he would lend me all I needed; 
but asked whether it should be in part payments or as 
a whole. As a result, upon his returning to Akron, 
he sent me one hundred dollars. A few weeks later, he 
sent me another hundred dollars, for which amounts 
he would not take any note. This was all I received 
from him, although he was ready to advance me at any 
moment's call six hundred dollars. Soon after my 
settlement in Cambridge, I paid him up in full ; but the 
kindness of his heart I shall never forget. 

Before continuing the story of my financial assis- 
tance, I may as well describe how I was taken in at the 
cost of a large part of the first one hundred dollars. I 
was much in need of a new suit of clothes. Having 
heard direct from a tailor's establishment owned and 
controlled by a member of the Mount Vernon Church 
whose affiliations were among the best, I thought I 
would accept his suggestion and get my clothes there. 
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I selected a durable and neat pattern of silk-mixed 
material and asked the proprietor the price. He told 
me that the usual price was eighty-six dollars but he 
was prepared to make special favors for me. Not dar- 
ing to question the offer too closely, I did not insist 
upon the exact price at the time. Upon getting my 
suit, however, he informed me that he should charge me 
only eighty-two dollars. I had nothing to do but take 
out my check of one hundred dollars and see its value 
well whittled down. It is needless to say that my deal- 
ings in the clothing line after that experience were with 
other firms. Especially do I recall one whose fatherly 
care for me was most helpful in meeting all such wants, 
— ^my dear and honored friend, Deacon Joseph D. 
Leland, of the Mount Vernon Church. For years he 
was all that a father could have been in his advice and 
assistance. It was in his household I found a delightful 
home for many months, as will appear later. For at 
least twenty years, he was my devoted, loving friend. 

It was my purpose, under the direction of Dr. Kirk, 
to visit the lowest streets of Boston in missionary work 
connected with the City Missionary Society. Tracts 
and papers for distribution were put into my hand and 
I conversed with many of aU classes. My companion 
was a Mr. Stone of Mount Vernon Church. We visited 
houses of reform, as well as talked with many on the 
streets. For some two weeks, we went .out every eve- 
ning, staying until about eleven o'clock. One morning. 
Dr. Kirk asked me concerning the results I had reached. 
Among other things, I told him that such an experi- 
ence tended to make me lose much of my faith in human 
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nature. He then told me that I had seen enough ; the 
lesson was sufScient for the time; and my better work 
at present was among my books. The experience, how- 
ever, brought me into connection with many people 
well worth knowing. 

I called several times upon the quaint sailor- 
preacher, Father Taylor, whom Dickens so well de- 
scribes. This is not the place to enter upon any 
description of this remarkable man ; but some things he 
said have stood by me ever since. Among the institu- 
tions for reform in the "North End" was the Quincy 
Home for the Friendless. One Sunday afternoon, I 
conducted services there. The inmates, many of them 
old in sin, mingled with others just entered upon their 
awful career. I spoke to them as best I could, — a 
novice in addressing such a gathering. They begged 
for remembrance in prayers. Tears swept their almost 
shameless cheeks. It was the struggle between what 
they were and what they knew they ought to be. It 
was the distance of degradation from the purity they 
once had known. I learned that their expressions of 
grief were nothing new. Many of them had seen the 
inside of the cells of jails often. They were all shunned 
by decent people and knew their abandonment; hence, 
were in despair. A second Sabbath I held services with 
them. New faces had taken the places of some who the 
week before had piteously endeavored to renounce their 
vicious lives. Scenes like these evoked my pity. 

Reports of these meetings reached the directors of 
the Home and resulted in their sending me an invitation 
to meet with them in considering what should be done 
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for such a class. It was this work, unconsciously to 
myself 9 that was a factor in opening the hearts of some 
very dear friends to me personally, as will be recorded 
later on. 

During the brief time on which I am commenting, 
another and delightful privilege opened itself to me 
among some of the more devout workers of Mount 
Vernon Church. Social meetings of prayer had been 
begun in private families. We met on Saturday eve- 
nings. Dr. Kirk led the first. It was there I met a 
Christian woman widely known for her generosity and 
helpfulness. She kindly inquired into my affairs as a 
mother would. She invited me to call upon her, which 
I did. One Saturday evening, I called to attend with 
her the meeting held that night at the house of my 
friend, Warren L. Tower. After the meeting she 
waited a moment until I was ready for home. Upon 
reaching her own home she asked me to go in with her 
for a chat. She told me of her interest in my course 
and what she had heard from Dr. Kirk, or something 
of the sort. Then she said she wished me to come to 
her house and make it my home, free of all expense. 
I told her frankly of the one hundred dollars, just re- 
ceived from Tod Ford and also told her that I did not 
need assistance as all I needed was promised. (I did 
not wish to call upon Father as he had two other sons 
to educate.) As a result of the interview, I accepted 
her invitation to come to her home on the following 
Monday. 

Upon the first day of my establishment in this new 
home I attended the meeting of the directors of the 
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Quincy Home for the Friendless, an introduction to 
which has already been given. Upon my way home with 
my friend, Warren L. Tower, we had reached the junc- 
tion of Somerset Street and Beacon Place when he 
drew from his pocket his pocket-book. Just before, 
he had asked me to tell him about myself, especially as 
to my financial situation. I frankly told him of the one 
hundred dollars, received from Tod Ford ; also that my 
home was absolutely without cost to me ; and still more, 
that Dr. Kirk would not take anything from me for all 
the time he spent upon me. Truly, I needed nothing. 
Still, having heard all this, Mr. Tower had his pocket- 
book in his hand. I begged him to put it back, but in 
vain. He said, ^^I have means at my disposal and I like 
to give sometimes where I can see its use. I have been 
greatly interested in you and wish you to take this 
small amount, promising never to give you any more 
if you insist; but if ever you need money, come to me 
and I will give you all you wish." 

My great teacher. Dr. Kirk, gave me what money 
could not pay for, all free of cost, during my whole 
stay with him ; a home was offered me absolutely with- 
out expense; and I had more money in pocket than I 
needed to spend. Besides, Tod Ford stood ready to 
loan me any amount ; and Mr. Tower had given me the 
kindest invitation to come to him for means at any 
time. 

Without enlarging upon circumstances, it may be 
said that after I decided to seek a new place, expecting 
to go again into a boarding house, four homes were 
pressed upon me. I tried to excuse myself from eacl^ 
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but finally decided to take a room, which I found on 
Pinckney Street, and took my meals with the Leland 
family. Mrs. Leland gave as her reason lor my com- 
ing to her family her desire that I should be with her 
growing children. It was a lovely home. Deacon 
Leland, thoughtful, diffident as to his great force of 
character, but confiding to me the motives of his heart 
and life; — ^Mrs. Leland, resolute in highest purpose, 
interested in all good works, a loving mother to her 
household; — the children all full of life, yet actuated 
by honorable principles, — such was the family where 
everything was a delight. 

Week in and week out, I continued my studies as 
faithfully as possible. My great privileges were meas- 
urably appreciated, I am sure. Expanding oppor- 
tunities, however, forced me from the seclusion of the 
study out into a broader field. 

This narrative bids adieu to the days of school and 
professional life ; yet these changes are not wrought in 
a day. The new day strikes its twilight back upon the 
darkness of the preceding night. Hence it is, there 
shall be transferred to a new chapter events that cov- 
ered some eight or nine months of the year 1867. My 
ordination to the ministry took place in October of that 
year; yet my early experience in preaching began the 
preceding February. The following chapter will, 
therefore, belong with this; in fact, it is the narrative 
of the divine leadership out from the seclusion of the 
study into the world of activity. 



Chapter IV 
EARLY PREACHING EXPERIENCES 

Towards the closing weeks of December, 1866, at 
the direction of Dr. Kirk I began upon my first sermon. 
He left the subject of the proposed sermon with me; 
and I selected the lesson drawn from the narrative of 
Elijah praying for the rain. He gave me a time in 
which to submit the plan of the sermon for criticism. 
He cut mercilessly into its structure for my good. I 
tried again; put into logical sequence what appeared 
to be the important points ; this time with much better 
success. By careful questionings I saw that there 
was very much more in the subject than I had at first 
supposed. But better yet, the thorough discipline had 
begun its serious development on myself. 

After due attention had been given to the skeleton, 
my next work was to put flesh upon the bones. I wrote 
very slowly. At first, the change from one subdivision 
to another came rather awkwardly to my pen. But the 
sermon was my own. The style, savoring of veal rather 
than beef I am sure, was mine. Such as it was, an un- 
tried thing, it was finished after weeks of honest work. 
But where was the audience upon whose hearing it was 
to be preached? 

I at first thought it would be a good thing to preach 
in one of the City Missionary Chapels. Superintendent 
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Gushing also wished me to undertake the care of the 
mission in East Boston. The pulpit was vacant; but 
it was not ordered that I should have it. The obstinacy 
of one man, with no personal grievance against me. 
prevented this. This man was offended at something 
that had been done, as he said, against the former oc- 
cupant of the mission pulpit. Thus, he refused to have 
me in the pulpit as the City Mission desired. He 
would not agree to hearing me preach. 

What next? Dr. Kirk was interested to have me 
begin before a public audience and his wish was my 
motive. At that time, the Bureau of Ministerial Sup- 
ply was in charge of Mr. Moses H. Sargent, — ^the 
same man who had taken my letter to Dr. Kirk, two 
years, or nearly that, before. I went to him during 
the middle of the week, — the first week in January. 
He gave me reason to expect something for the follow- 
ing Sunday. On Saturday I went to find out my fate; 
but my fate was met by a negative ; there was no pulpit 
for me. The few places had been given, rightly, to older 
and more experienced men. Thus far, man had pro- 
posed; but man does not always succeed. 

Upon the second Sunday in January, the very day 
following the inability of Mr. Sargent to get me a place. 
Mount Vernon Church was startled by the sudden, 
serious illness of Dr. Kirk, who was stricken in the midst 
of his discourse. For a long time, he had been troubled 
with a spasmodic nervous affection of the throat, caus- 
ing him great suffering. He had lived years under the 
apprehension of what the trouble might bring; but at 
length it had come. It was the result of his long-con- 
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tinued speaking, — an affection needing rest for its 
relief. 

Upon that second Sunday, I was sitting in the parlor 
of Mr. Leland, enjoying the company of the children 
especially, when he saw Deacon Gushing of the Mount 
Vernon Church coming to the front door. His coming 
was ominous to me. Upon greeting us all, the good 
deacon referred to the inability of Dr. Kirk to preach 
that afternoon. Immediately I anticipated him by say- 
ing that I could not preach in Mount Vernon Church. 
With a twinkle in his eye, he said they did not ask me 
to preach; but he said that Dr. Kirk had agreed to 
preach in Chelsea for the First Church, of which Dr. 
Plumb was then the pastor. "Oh!** I said, "I would 
just as soon go there; but some older man ought to be 
sent." This did not help matters, however, as Deacon 
Cushing said he had been to see several, mentioning 
some eight or ten, but they could not go, each for his 
own clear reason. So then I was only Hobson's choice ; 
but Hobson, if that was my name, was ready. The 
service was at three o'clock, as I remember. 

It was a pleasant afternoon, as I hurried down to 
see Dr. Kirk for a moment. He asked me about the 
sermon I would take when I reminded him that I had 
but two ; only one of which he had heard. He asked me 
which I felt the most interest in ; but of that there was 
no possible question. It was the Elijah sermon. By 
his advice I took that one. I looked upon Chelsea as 
the ferry boat slowly crossed, and wondered what I 
should find. The Sunday school was in session as I 
reached the Church. My first request was made of a 
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man's Bible class as to the Pastor's room. This led 
to the announcement that there was no such room. 
One of the men was kind enough to see my perplexity 
and amidst their smiles over the "substitute" for Dr. 
Kirk, he suggested my going to the house of Deacon 
Campbell. In fact, he led the way. 

After a quiet half hour, Deacon Campbell announced 
that it was time to start. I told him I hoped they 
would excuse any awkwardness on my part as this was 
my first attempt, made simply because no one else could 
be found. Then "we two went on together." I did not 
know until entering the First Church that the Central 
Church had united with the First Church in order to 
hear Dr. Kirk ; but so it was. The Church was full, — 
a congregation of about a thousand. The Rev. Dr. 
Langworthy, a former pastor of the Church, was 
chosen to introduce me and to explain the absence of 
Dr. Kirk. 

Upon my way, following Dr. Langworthy up the aisle, 
I could hear some of the remarks ; among them, **Why, 
he's going into the pulpit." When I dared to look 
around it seemed as though there was hardly a per- 
fectly sober face among them all. Instead of the ven- 
erable, dignified Dr. Kirk, was his student, or, as one 
of them called me the next day, **Dr. Kirk's appren- 
tice !^' After a very happy introduction by Dr. Lang- 
worthy in which he referred to his own difficulty a few 
days before of having to take the place of an Indian 
Chief who could not come after having been announced, 
the services were given into my care. I attended to 
every pastoral duty as best I could. I do not know 
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bow I seemed to others but I had no inclination to 
think about the matter. I felt no confusion; though I 
ought to have been confused. I had no fear of the 
thousand people's judgment; I was too concerned with 
what I must do. The place was not of my seeking ; and 
I was there to do the best I could. The thoughts of 
the sermon I do not care to recall. Nor can I analyze 
its style; it was that of a youth. At its completion, 
the service of song and prayer ended the first official 
performance, if so it be called, of my developing minis- 
terial life. The congratulations of a large number of 
strangers at the close of the service ; the very flattering 
notice of The Congregationalist the same week, whose 
editor was a member of that Church, were of great help 
to me. Instead of beginning as most are compelled to 
begin and gradually working up into larger pulpits, for 
the succeeding eight months, or until my settlement in 
Cambridge, the pulpits of the largest churches of Bos- 
ton and vicinity were all open to me. 

The succeeding Sunday, the third Sunday of Jan- 
uary, followed a very severe snowstorm that blocked 
up railroads and streets. On Saturday morning, the 
day before. Deacon Farwell of the First Church in 
Cambridge called to have me preach in their pulpit. 
Professor Diman of Brown University was to have 
preached that day but there was no commtmication 
between Providence, R. I., and Boston. It was only 
one service; and I agreed to accept. The morning 
came, but no horse-cars were running between Boston 
and Cambridge. I accordingly started to walk, ex- 
pecting the car to overtake me; but no car came. I 
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walked the whole distance and reached the Church in 
ample time. The sermon was that on Elijah. At that 
service one of the members of the North Avenue Church 
of that same city was present. This man's brother 
was the man who took charge of me on my reaching 
Chelsea. This brother had told him to look out for me 
as a suitable pastor for the North Avenue Church. 
From this second Sunday's service came the invitation 
for me to preach the fourth Sunday in what was to 
be my own church in after months, or as soon as Dr. 
Kirk would agree to allow me to accept a pastorate. 

Upon the following morning, I began to think of the 
one hundred or more young men who sat at my right, 
when for the first time the thought flashed upon me 
that they must have been Harvard students. As soon 
as Dr. Kirk had heard of my work the preceding day, 
I asked him who those young men were, when his face, 
amused at my ignorance, told me even before his lips 
expressed the fact, that they were Harvard students. 
Had I known the fact on the day before, it would have 
hindered me from doing my best work as it would have 
suggested the criticisms that would probably be passed 
upon me. As it was, the second day's preaching was 
received with the same heartiness as that of the first. 

Upon the fourth Sunday, I occupied the pulpit of 
Holmes Chapel, afterwards called the North Avenue 
Church. The new building was really the old Baptist 
meeting-house. It had been moved up North Avenue, 
now Massachusetts Avenue, to the comer of Roseland 
Street and North Avenue. It stood upon timbers built 
in form like our boyish cob-houses. Its tall, slender 
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spire was waiting the completion of what must be the 
work of many months before the bell should ring out 
the call for the people to enter. Until the completion 
of the remodeled house for worship, the congregation 
were to continue services in the small chapel. It was 
an unpretentious building. A large tree stood directly 
by the side of the entrance where low boughs made 
some men stoop. 

It was a stormy morning. Upon entering, I took a 
seat near the door and waited for the time to begin. I 
heard the question asked by some one in the vestibule 
whether the minister had come; only to hear it an- 
swered that no minister was there. Soon, one came 
and looked in at the door, — looked right at me, — and 
went out again wondering whether the minister had 
alighted from the car at Harvard Square. Of course, 
it was not my business to convince them that the youth 
on the back seat was the minister they were looking for ; 
in fact, I did not realize how serious a matter it was 
to them. 

At last, when the hour of ten-thirty had come, I went 
up to a pleasant-faced man to ask concerning the time 
of service. He said the time was ten-thirty but they 
usually began about ten-forty-five. I told him that I 
was the supply for the day and thought I would begin. 
At that time there were about ten or twelve in the 
Chapel, and during the morning the highest number 
was about twenty-five. The entire membership of the 
church was about ninety. The outlook was not re- 
assuring. It mattered little to me what their call 
should mean, if it should be given ; there seemed nothing 
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bright in any promise they might make on that gloomy 
day. At noon, I took dinner with Deacon Fobes and had 
a pleasant time. It was Deacon Fobes' daughter who 
claims that she suggested me for the Pastorate. How- 
ever that may be, my extremely youthful bearing stood 
in my way. Very uncomplimentary remarks were 
made about the "boy" being called to such a position. 

Meantime another factor in my life was at hand. 
During the last week in January, the Rev. D. Lang- 
worthy of Chelsea, who had introduced me to the con- 
gregation of the Chelsea Church, brought a letter to 
Dr. Kirk from the church in Warren, Massachusetts, 
requesting him (Dr. Langworthy) to conduct a series 
of revival services in that town. Since he could not go, 
he had come to Dr. Kirk to request him to send me. 
Dr. Kirk acted upon his advice and broached the 
arrangement to me for my approval. As I had but 
two sermons and half another, I said I could go for 
one day. It was agreed. Various experiences in 
Boston in connection with Dr. Kirk's labors had in 
some measure prepared me to help in such a service, 
but that was all. I went. The desire of the church 
was to hold the services in the church building but I 
insisted upon the chapel, as it would probably be all 
we needed. Besides, it would be better to go out from 
the chapel into the church than from the church into 
the chapel. 

The very first service was clearly marked by the 
blessing of God. It was impossible for me to leave. 
For ten days I stayed and pretended to preach; but 
it was only talk. What was I ! How little truth God 
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used! I began to understand how God used the jaw- 
bone of an ass to accomplish wonders in old times. Cer- 
tainly those ten days revealed how mightily God can 
work through most inefficient means. Nor can I yet 
understand it. Upon the tenth day, at evening, our 
last gathering was held. The church was open, for 
the chapel was too restricted. In the main pews in the 
body of the church, there were eighty-seven men and 
women present on the night of a furious snowstorm, 
who had begun the new life during those ten days. In 
the outer rows of pews their friends were seated. It 
was a wonderful sight. It made me humble. 

During that time of service arrangements were made 
and pushed for a ball. Young people attending the 
services were invited and urged to attend the festivity. 
The young people came to me in dismay that such a 
movement should be made. How it would end no one 
could foresee. But, after several days, the ball was 
given up. I do not know why; except that no one 
would withstand the mighty power of the Spirit of 
God. The whole experience was another lesson by 
which my career as a minister of the Gospel was being 
shaped. 

During the month of April, 1867, the question of my 
future was brought closely to my attention. The North 
Avenue Church gave me its call to their pastorate with- 
out a dissenting vote. I can record with gratitude the 
fact that each call to settlement over the four churches 
I have served has also been absolutely unanimous. 
Criticisms have come afterward in all cases, as is to be 
expected; but there has never been an opposing vote. 
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At the time of the North Avenue call a paper was cir- 
culated receiving the signatures of eighty leading men 
of Mount Vernon Church asking me to become the 
assistant pastor, with Dr. Kirk. It was one of the 
greatest compliments I have ever received, but my 
judgment would not allow me to accept it. Dr. Kirk 
advised me to answer the North Avenue call in the 
negative, as he considered it inferior in importance to 
the other. Still, he made no question that what I 
should decide was probably best. 

With only the cost of my room to provide for, my 
use of the amounts received from pulpit supplies went 
into my library. The rule from which I never even 
once varied was this : to accept the first request for the 
supply of any pulpit whatever the pay for services 
should be. For example, the Lenox Street Chapel once 
asked me to preach for them, while a day or two later 
the Park Street Church gave an invitation. As a 
matter of principle I have always believed it wrong to 
exalt the question of salary or money; at the same 
time I have had little reason to regret such a course. 
Good advisers have helped me greatly in the matter of 
investments. I have always had all that I needed ; and 
my life has been very happy. Upon the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the settlement of the Rev. Dr. Kirk 
over the Mount Vernon Church, in the month of June, 
1867, I was invited by the church to preach in the 
afternoon. In the evening in which members were to 
speak their heart's truest, deepest thoughts concern- 
ing the revered pastor and teacher, mine was the 
privilege of speaking for my teacher. When my name 
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was called. Dr. Kirk went from the room ; he knew well 
that language, in my heart, was beggared in expressing 
my love for him. He did not need to hear; but when 
he returned he well knew that I was spoken of as 
"Paul's Timothy." Never in all our close intercourse 
of nine years did I hear one word from him that I wish 
recalled. When, at that anniversary, the people re- 
membered him with gratitude, they gave me the elegant 
sets of Irving's works, and Motley's and Prescott's, 
that are now in our parlors. 

Preparation under tutelage was now ended; work 
was to begin in earnest. Few have ever been more 
favored in all the years than I had been ; the time had 
come to test the value of that preparation. 



Chapter V 

LIFE IN CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

1867-1877 

Twenty-five years had passed before my real life 
work began. Upon October 2nd, 1867, I was installed 
over the North Avenue Church. My teacher, Rev. Dr. 
Kirk, of the Mt. Vernon Church, preached the sermon. 
The dedication of the church took place the week pre- 
ceding my installation. The dedicatory sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Jacob M. Manning of the 
Old South Church of Boston. With my ministry began 
substantially a new life for the church. Formerly, it 
was known as Holmes Chapel, named after the Rev. 
Dr. Holmes, father of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The membership back of the call extended to me 
numbered only a little in excess of ninety persons, all 
told. In a sense I was building upon no other man's 
foundation. The church was situated in a thriving, 
growing portion of the University City. The outlook 
was auspicious ; but aside from that, the church must be 
substantially what the new pastor should make it. The 
Rev. Dr. Henry M. Dexter of Boston remarked to one 
of our deacons that in four years we should outgrow 
the capacity of the refitted church. It seemed hardly 
possible, yet in three years and a half representatives 
of three families were in each pew. Newcomers were 
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provided for as well as might be until it became patent 
to all its membership that my work was done until the 
edifice could be enlarged. 

The critical moment came, one evening, in the house 
of Mr. Daniel W. Shaw. Through the invitations given 
out by the deacons, about twenty members of the 
church and congregation met and discussed the situa* 
tion. The actual facts were given them as to the 
immediate wants as well as the complete lack of room 
for any more families in the congregation. A call was 
known to be in my hands from the Winter Hill Church 
in Somerville, about two miles away; consequently, a 
neighboring parish. How much this may have had to 
do with improving the situation is unknown to me. 
From the very start, however, the gathering was a unit 
in favor of enlarging the church. Architects had been 
consulted and a plan made by which four hundred 
additional sittings could be had, while the church itself 
would be improved very greatly in appearance. 

This was some time in the early spring months, if I 
remember. During the enlargement, we were able to 
worship in the chapel, whose walls were constructed in 
temporary fashion. Just before we were ready to 
occupy the remodelled house of worship, another call 
was extended to me from the Euclid Avenue Presby- 
terian Church of Cleveland, Ohio, at a salary of five 
thousand dollars and other emoluments. Immediately 
upon seeing the committee who came from Cleveland 
I told them it would be wrong for me to leave my 
church during this condition in which they were largely 
dependent upon my remaining with them. Still, I told 
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the committee that I would consider the matter for a 
few days. 

After I had sent the letter declining the call I began 
to hear of some of my people saying that it was just 
like ministers to go where larger salaries were offered. 
The offer of the Presbyterian Church was more than 
double what I was receiving; hence their belief as to 
what I would do. It had been my intention to announce 
to my Cambridge church what my answer was on the 
same day as it would be announced to the people of 
Cleveland ; but this talk of my going stopped me. Two 
weeks passed before my decision was declared as to 
what I should do. I reminded them how expensive was 
the living in Cambridge; how the smoke from my chim- 
ney cost as much as that from their own chimneys; 
that my provisions must come from the same dealers 
as they paid ; that cost of living was as much my 
necessity as it was theirs. In addition, I reminded them 
of the great field for work in Cleveland, reminded them 
of almost unlimited resources for carrying on so im- 
portant a work, etc. 

Then, I turned to them again, told them my answer 
had been given two weeks before. I told them that I 
had never had the least inclination to leave them ; that 
it would be wrong in me to do so; that my interests 
were all with them ; that we needed each other's help in 
entering the enlarged church, etc. 

At- the beginning of my reading there were serious 
faces. Some seemed to have braced themselves up to 
let things take their own course; others who had done 
considerable talking were puzzled. I was the only one 
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enjoying myself at their expense. The moment I an- 
nounced my determination to remain and told them it 
was because of my sincere affection for them and my 
recognition of the great work to be done, there was 
such a breaking down in tears as seldom falls to a 
minister to see. Some of the strong men sobbed right 
out. Those who had misjudged my purpose were one 
with the rest. 

The result of the whole matter was that never again 
during my entire pastorate did they judge me outside 
of what they had learned to recognize as my own 
manner of action. We had serious questions coming up 
all the time as every growing church must have ; but few 
pastors have ever had such helpers as were given me in 
that North Avenue Church. Nearly five hundred mem- 
bers came into membership of the church during the 
almost ten years of my pastorate. The evening con- 
gregations were as large as those in the morning and 
sometimes larger. Series of sermons during the winter 
held the attention of many people outside of our own 
congregation. Results abundantly justified the en- 
largement of the house of worship. 

Among the new appointments was that of the New 
Year's Supper. On such evenings, the Church and con- 
gregation were seated at tables in good home style. 
After the refreshments, addresses were made by dif- 
ferent members concerning the work of the previous 
year. The social life, represented in such measures, 
contributed largely to the extraordinary growth of the 
church and congregation at that time. Then again, 
our prayer meetings were remarkably sustained. More 
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men were ready to take their part than it usually falls 
to the lot of churches to have in midweek meetings. 
The singing also was superb. Our large Sunday-school 
orchestra with its special feature of antiphonal sing- 
ing, led by Dr. Ephraim Cutter, became famous, not 
only in our community but even among the musicians 
of Boston. At one mission concert, for example, the 
audience numbered eight hundred from Boston and 
elsewhere, attracted by the unique and inspiring music. 
This orchestra was said to be the pioneer among or- 
chestras used in church services. I am glad to note 
that the Sunday-school orchestra still finds its place 
in this church. This Cambridge pastorate was a most 
happy one. 

Editor's Note. — ^Dr. Ephraim Cutter, at the age of 
eighty-two, sent a remarkable tribute to the memory 
of his former pastor in which he spoke of Dr. Mears' 
interest in music while in charge of the North 
Avenue Church. He said, in part, "In all my eighty- 
two years I never met with any clergyman in the coun- 
try who did so much for sacred music as did Dr. Mears 
in Cambridge. I was anxious before I died to see Sab- 
bath school music in its proper classic place. So, with 
his approval and backing and aid, I had the Twenty- 
fourth Psalm divided antiphonally, as I thought, and 
directions as to the chorus, solos, male choruses, organ 
and full orchestra score, and had Mr. 6. E. Whiting 
compose the music throughout. It was published by 
me. ... I must not omit the aid of my late son, Ben- 
jamin Cutter . . . who trained the orchestra and 
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copied out the orchestra parts beautifully. . • . But 
for the Reverend Dr. Mears I never could have carried 
this out. Its success may be judged from the fact that 
O. Ditson and Company came .to me wanting the plates 
for ten thousand copies, twenty-five years later. Oh, 
that all ministers were like Dr. Mears in music !" 

Another cause equally effective in drawing large and 
interested audiences to the North Avenue Church is 
found in the character of the evening addresses on prac- 
tical topics delivered by the pastor. In that day, the 
Christian's duty of citizenship did not occupy a large 
place in the utterances of the pulpit, and the inaugura- 
tion by a young pastor in Cambridge of a series of bold 
and fearless discourses on topics passed over in silence 
by his elders at once arrested and fixed attention. Be- 
ginning in 1878 with the series on **Popular Vices," 
these evening addresses from the first attracted wide 
attention, excited discussion, sometimes controversy, 
and filled the North Avenue Church to overflowing. 

The sixth address in the autumn was on ^^The Social 
Evil"; it called forth criticism in one of the religious 
weeklies of Boston and the opinion that ^^preaching on 
popular vices would popularize them still further." 
Immediately, in The Cambridge Press, appeared an 
able editorial, commending Dr. Mears' courage and 
wisdom in attacking the social evil. 

December 7th, Dr. Mears concluded this first series 
by an address on "Christ, the Hope of the Fallen." 
Thus auspiciously opened to the young pastor this 
door of wide influence. He heard the call and, hence- 
forth, stood staunchly as the Christian leader of his 
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people in every cause, political, social, moral, in which 
the issue was the welfare of the community. 

Another series belonging in this period of Dr. Mears' 
life was on "Vital Problems," and among these, the 
address on "Legalized Robbery," in 1876, caused much 
comment. In January, 1876, by request of the Y. M. 
C. A. of Boston, this address was repeated in Park 
Street Church and, later, jQye thousand extra copies 
were printed for distribution. Of this utterance. Judge 
Churchill of the Municipal Court is quoted in The 
Boston Herald as saying, — "One of the needs, one of 
the dire necessities of the times is fulgent, practical dis- 
courses and meteoric oratory such as was preached 
last evening from the Park Street Church pulpit by 
the Rev. D. O. Mears of North Cambridge, on legalized 
rascality. . . . The central idea of the sermon was 
that this is indeed a wicked and perverse generation, 
that society is corrupt, that its moral and legal fasten- 
ings are unsafe, and that the people of this towered and 
tabernacled city are without God in the world. What 
he had to say about the wickedness of this people and 
that rascality which floats about commercial circles 
just as quietly as piety gets into ecclesiastical circles 
clad in sheep's clothing was apparently one of those 
clear-sky thunderbolts that seldom, very seldom, come 
from the Boston pulpit." . . . There followed com- 
ment, at length, upon the courage required to arraign 
laws and law-makers in the stronghold of the common- 
wealth. By now. Dr. Mears had won his position as 
censor of public morals and his utterances everywhere 
met with favorable comment. — ^D. 



Chafteb VI 
LIFE IN CAMBRIDGE (Continued) 

The impression made by my honored teacher, the 
Rev. Dr. Kirk, upon my life resulted in a written vol- 
ume by his pupil. Its origin began with a conversation 
in his study in 1869. It was a beautiful October after- 
noon. I had been two years in the ministry, although 
it was still my privilege to call upon him often in con- 
nection with my continued studies under his super- 
vision. That afternoon, he had related, among other 
experiences, an incident at Montgomery Springs, Vir- 
ginia, in which he saved himself from a false position 
on the question of slavery.^ After the incident I men- 
tioned to him that at some time a record of his life 
would be called for. I asked him concerning his 
papers; but found that he had neglected any sys- 
tematic gathering together of anything bearing upon 
his life. 

It was my suggestion that in his "will" he shouldf 
appoint two or three literary executors to whom any 
written form of his life should be presented before 
-publication. This suggestion was made after express- 
ing to him my readiness to undertake so important a 
work. As it was, no such executors were appointed. 
Following my suggestion, he arranged to dictate in- 

1 Qiyen in " The Life of Dr. Kirk, " by D. O. Mears. p. 43 
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cidents and thoughts bearing upon the pivotal events 
of his life. Having put down a long list of topics he 
would take them up week after week. He also made 
up a bundle of papers bearing upon general topics, 
which he placed in my hands. Close as had been our 
intimacy in other ways, this narration of the salient 
factors in his career made that intimacy still more 
sacred. Dr. Kirk died March 27th, 1874. 

The papers dictated by Dr. Kirk before his death 
had been placed in my hands without reservation, to 
use according to my judgment, and I felt that fealty 
to the man whose heart and hands had placed at my 
disposal so much material required diligence in its use. 
I decided as a preliminary move to present in The Can- 
gregationalist one paper dictated by himself, narrating 
his conversion. I first carried it to his three sisters, 
who knew nothing of the existence of such papers as I 
had in my possession. They saw immediately that to 
me had fallen the task of love to write their brother's 
memoirs. Later, Deacon Pinkerton, of the Mount 
Vernon Church, saw these papers in my room. He 
said, "Those papers tell their own story." Thus, I felt 
that both the family and the church of my beloved 
teacher desired me to fulfill the task laid upon me by 
his confidence. 

After more than a year of arranging and collecting 
papers and gathering facts for the biography, includ* 
ing a three days' visit to Albany, where Dr. Kirk was 
first settled, I began writing the volume. In looking 
over the work of that one year, the amount almost 
appals me. My regular church work was not allowed 
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to suffer in the least. For six months I was not out of 
my pulpit, even by exchange. From May 7th, 1876, 
to July 1st, 1877, we received into the church on mem- 
bership just one hundred persons; of whom sixty-one 
were on confession of faith and thirty-nine by letter. 

During the winter, I gave a special series of sermons 
that attracted wide attention. Among them was one 
on **Legalized Robbery." By urgent request I gave 
this sermon in Park Street Church, Boston; it was 
published in full in the Boston Journal^ and discussed 
by the Advertiser, Transcript^ Globe and other papers. 
Another sermon on "The Morals of the Press" awak- 
ened great interest among the editors of many leading 
papers, as shown not only in the abstracts given but 
also in the editorials on the subject. This topic caused 
the Boston Journal to hint that it ought to be followed 
by another on "The Morals of the Pulpit." I accepted 
the suggestion; and the sermon was published in full, 
in the Boston Journal, and noticed by other papers 
also. My scrap-book contains these sermons in full. 
In October, 1876, I gave an address at Fitchburg, at 
the annual gathering of the Missionary Association, 
upon "The Centennial Problem and Its Uncertain 
Factor." 

Editor^s Note. — Great importance was attached to 
this address at the time of its delivery. The problems 
arising from the emancipation of the African race in 
this country were even more urgent and imperative 
than at the close of the Civil War. Time and experi- 
ment had revealed the serious nature of the difficulties 
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arisiBg from the revolution in social order which had 
taken place. It was an hour in which fearless, patri- 
otic discussion of the situation by a man of Dr. Mears' 
high ideals and practical vigor might have wide and 
lasting influence. 

The topic assigned was "The Duty of the Associa- 
tion toward the African Race." Dr. Mears took as his 
title, "The Centennial Problem and Its Uncertain 
Factor," and made an able plea for the necessity of 
education with Christian teaching. The Fitchburg 
Chronicle of October 20, 1876, said in part : "Any brief 
report of the discourse of Mr. Mears would fail to do 
him justice. Breadth of thought, clear appreciation 
of the surrounding conditions of the race, forcible and 
cumulative arguments, springing in orderly arrange- 
ment from well-fortified premises, were features which 
only the text of an able paper can properly communi- 
cate. From first to last, Mr. Mears secured the un- 
divided attention of his audience, who frequently 
expressed their approbation by manifestations of 
applause." 

This address was printed at once in the American 
Missionary Magazine, and later, in pamphlet form, was 
widely distributed. — ^D. 

It was during such pressure of work that the whole 
"Life of E. N. Kirk" was written. Of course, the whole 
volume was carefully planned before I began to write. 
The first chapter was begun one morning at three 
o'clock and finished at five P. M. that same day. I 
took it in to read to Dr. Kirk's sisters the next day, 
and was well rewarded by knowing their appreciation of 
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it. Methodically, I would take three or four days' 
spare time to have everything in readiness for the next 
chapter after each one was finished. This kept me from 
nervousness. After writing the chapter on his work 
and settlement in Boston, I asked the officers of the 
Mount Vernon Church to hear it read, for fear there 
might be some fact that should need restating. But 
while I was listening for criticisms there was nothing 
but hearty congratulations upon what they had heard. 
So the work went on. It was a pleasure to record the 
beautiful life of my sainted teacher, and the pleasure 
w.as enhanced as that record was nearing completion. 

Meantime, a new matter was brought to my atten- 
tion; a call from the Piedmont Church of Worcester. 
This was given me in the month of May or June. Hav- 
ing about completed my ten years I concluded the 
change would be helpful to me in many ways. Accord- 
ingly, I was installed early in July, 1877, at Worcester. 

StiU, after my installation at Piedmont I remained in 
Cambridge until November, as I did not dare to change 
my study until the life of Dr. Kirk should be finished. 
At last the work was finished, proofs all corrected, and 
publishers* notices sent broadcast. 

The reception of the volume by the press was all I 
could ask. A second edition was immediately called 
for and given. 

The sale justified what had been said by the critics 
concerning it. Repeatedly, during the passing years, 
have reminders of the good done by the record of the 
beautiful life of Dr. Kirk come to me. The writing and 
preparation were labors of love. By such a volume 
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has been perpetuated much of the great preacher's 
wisdom in words thoughtfuUy spoken by his own lips. 

I am writing at a distance of twenty-two years from 
that year of my heavy work. Notwithstanding all the 
inspiration of the work it is a wonder how I accom- 
plished so much of varied interest in that year, but 
my health was superb. My manner of writing had been 
so gained that once written there wfts little or nothing 
to change. Still, even my love for the work and the 
readiness of my style of writing did not take from the 
exertion necessary to perform the vast amount of labor 
required. Aside from results actually seen, the best 
results are personal, in power gained for other work 
to come. 

Editor's Note.—The^ "Life of Dr. Kirk" at once 
achieved a considerable success. A few quotations 
from the religious press of the day will indicate the 
favorable opinion of critics and readers. The editor 
to whom the publishers gave the manuscript to read 
and revise, if need were, said that it was in the best' 
English that had ever come to him for consideration. 
A review in The Congregationalist contained the fol- 
lowing: "Mr. Mears has done his work wisely and well. 
His selections from the immense mass of material be- 
fore him appear to have been made with a large degree 
of discretion and good taste. Writing out of an affec- 
tionate sympathy with his subject, he yet seems to have 
preserved a calm and equable temper. So much of the 
text as is by his own hand, ... is strong, graphic 
and pertinent, abounding with touches which dre a 
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decided contribution to the fabric. It can be said 
without exaggeration that what Mr. Trevelyan has 
done for Macaulaj, and Mr. Pierce for Sumner, Mr. 
Mears has done for Dr. Kirk, and by a very large 
class in the community the present memoir will be found 
to possess qualities of value and interest not secondary 
to those of the other two." — Congregationalistj Nov. 
14, 1877. 

The Boston Advertiser said: "This is a gracious 
record of a most sweet and saintly life. . . . He (the 
editor) has put his subject always in the foreground 
and hid himself behind its shadow." 

The Christian Union said: "Mr. Mears has given 
an almost ideal biography in his 'Life of Dr. Kirk.* " 

The Literary World said: "In outward appearance 
this volume is the best paper of any of its class with 
which the American press has lately made us familiar; 
and by a very large set of readers its contents will be 
found to have an interest not below that of any biog- 
raphy of a year unusually rich in literature." 

In Notes from Abroad {Congregationalist^ 1888) a 
correspondent writes: "An anonymous donor has pre- 
sented a copy of the memoirs of Dr. Kirk to each of 
the ministers and students of the Evangelical Union 
denomination in Scotland." 

The early demand of a second edition is in itself a 
noteworthy tribute when we remember that the selling 
price of the volume was $8.50. — ^D. 

Cambridge, my home for ten years, holds a precious 
place in my memory. Its influence was taken in by 
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manifold friendships. It was something to meet its 
honored and distinguished scholars and citizens and 
my life has been enriched by manifold ties there 
formed. Once a year, for four years, I exchanged 
pulpits with the Rev. Dr. Peabody, pastor of the col- 
lege. He was a Unitarian, but so deeply devout that 
the conservative American Board secured him as a 
speaker. I regard Dr. Andrew G. Peabody as one 
of the most delightful men I have ever met. The last 
time I saw him was in a Boston street car; when, 
among other things, he said he hoped to live long 
enough to produce a book upon the Gospel of St. 
Mark. But he died without realizing his wish. 

The municipal authorities of Cambridge gave me the 
honor of delivering the first Memorial Day address ever 
called for after the formation of the Grand Army of 
the Republic. This was in 1870. It was a great 
occasion. Cambridge generously spared no expense 
and effort for making the day worthy the commemora- 
tion of the many soldiers who had died in the war. The 
streets were lined with tens of thousands from Cam- 
bridgeport to Mount Auburn and the Cambridge ceme- 
teries. My address was published in full in the Army 
and Navy Gazette of Washington, D. C. The memo- 
ries of the war have never left me, and this is why I 
have always had a warm place in my heart for the 
soldiers. Year after year, they came in a body to 
North Avenue Church, unless strong reasons com- 
pelled them to go elsewhere. 

Another great occasion gave me special privileges; 
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it was the Commemoration of Washington.^ Dr. 
Peabody was the orator; James Russell Lowell the 
poet; and Oliver Wendell Holmes the odist. The 
Mayor invited me to officiate as chaplain. This 
brought me among such distinguished men as these, to 
enjoy their sparkling and thoughtful conversation, 
especially at the banquet in Memorial Hall. Sur- 
rounded by such literary influence, it would be a sin to 
escape its power. Old Harvard has its great history 
such as none other can supplant. 

The Avon Place Home. This is an institution in 
whose founding I had a large part. One day a member 
of the North Avenue Church spoke of the desire of a 
member or attendant upon another church in the city 
who was very determined to found an Orphans' Home. 
In the conversation of my friend and parishioner, Mr. 
Walton, I gave my reasons for thinking that so large 
a city as Cambridge greatly needed such a home for 
the desolate children. I thought nothing more of the 
conversation when we parted. 

In a day or two, just at nightfall, some one rang 
my beU and a moment later the maid came in bringing 
an envelope marked for me. Upon opening it I found 
four hundred dollars in bills and a note telling me of a 
house on Avon Place that had been set apart from all 
other uses for a home for orphans. The letter said 
as soon as the four hundred dollars were spent to let 
him know and the giver would increase his gifts. He 



1 Lowell's Memorial poem, " Under the Old Elm " was read on the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of Washington's taking command of the Continental Army, 
July 3. 1775. The old elm still stands, weather beaten and decayed, but careful)^ 
cared for. 
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also insisted that no account of the expenditures was 
ever to be rendered to him. 

The situation was very simple and clear. The house 
was ready; but there was no matron and there were 
no children there. My parish work was sufficiently 
onerous to require all my strength such as I had to 
spare. But the new department of my cares was 
accepted. We had a Miss Bodman in our parish whom 
I thought just the one for matron. I made arrange- 
ments with her, stipulating her salary, etc. Then for 
the children. Miss Bodman was alert in her new posi- 
tion and between us we soon found important cases. 
I began to feel easy when we had a half-dozen children, 
and knew the others would come in due season to our 
notice. In the course of two or three months we had 
twenty-three. We exercised prudence in the manage- 
ment and everything prospered most auspiciously. 
Better yet, the benevolently disposed were observing 
what we were doing. One morning, a very queenly, 
beautiful lady from the Unitarian Church in Cam- 
bridgeport called upon me to say that her little 
daughters had just made one hundred and fifty dollars 
at a little home fair and sale, and she had come to 
inquire about the Avon Place Home. It is needless to 
say that the amoimt was gratefully accepted. The 
home quickly found its place in the hearts of the kind 
people of Cambridge. The health of the children was 
excellent, and everything surpassed the highest ex- 
pectation of Mr. Huntington and those of us most 
interested. During the first year I spent about two 
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thousand dollars on a work that commended itself to 
every one. 

Near the close of the year it was essential to incor- 
porate the institution, — a very important matter 
financially, surely. The choice of trustees was most 
excellent. During my whole stay in Cambridge it was 
a privilege to meet them at our monthly gatherings. 
There was not an "out" in all the history of the home 
so auspiciously started. Its remarkable growth and 
important position have justified its foundation. 

My own physician. Dr. James H. Talbot, had cared 
for the home during its entire existence previous to 
incorporation, free of all expense to any one. He was 
my dearest friend and I cannot omit my tribute to his 
memory. Soon after this time he died of pneumonia; 
immediately reports of his generous life were told from 
one to another. Provision dealers and grocers told 
how he would come from some home of sickness 
and order heaping baskets of provisions. He cared 
nothing for money and gave away all he got. His 
quiet, beautiful life was gratefully remembered by 
those whom he had benefited. He was a choice 
friend. In my days of watching in my own family he 
had been more than a brother. Upon the day of his 
funeral every store and place of business was closed. 
The church was packed; a delegation of physicians 
from the medical society was present. His memory is 
with the just. Among all the friendships that have 
added to my life's joys this with Dr. Talbot has never 
been dimmed. 

The Monday Club. Within a year or two after my 
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settlement in Cambridge I became acquainted with the 
Rev. Addison P. Foster of Chelsea. I once suggested 
to him the idea of companionship in the formation of 
a club. The idea struck him immediately. A third 
friend, the Rev. Dr. Bissell, of Winchester, was imme- 
diately consulted and we three met together. We lim- 
ited our number and cautiously elected those whom we 
regarded as "clubable." The club has had rare times 
together. Twenty-six volumes by the Monday Club 
have made a place for themselves among students of the 
International Lesson helps of the country. Of late 
years distance has broken me away from their fort- 
nightly meetings, but the old memories are delightful. 
Friendships and sharp criticisms vied in our dealings 
with one another. Prominent pulpits, prominent edi- 
torial chairs, professorships in several theological 
seminaries have all chosen men from our membership. 
Prominent Sunday-school functionaries, the leader 
highest in the Christian Endeavor movement, noted 
scholars, — every phase of Christian advancement has 
had its distinguished exponents among the Monday 
Club membership. 

Editor^ s Note. — The paper given below was pre- 
pared by request and read at a meeting of the Monday 
Club, a short time before Dr. Mears' death. In places, 
the original manuscript has been condensed by the 
omission of passages admirably adapted to interest 
the membership of men holding in memory common 
experiences, but not likely to appeal to a wider 
audience. — D. 
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THE MONDAY CLUB REMINISCENCES 

. By one of the Founders 
Rev. David Otis Meabs, D.D. 

It was a wise man who declared that men are gregari- 
ous. Great movements are socially made by men who 
are absorbed by great objects. Man cannot hold in 
secrecy a great thought he has discovered. When John 
Wesley's whole being became engrossed with spiritual 
motives it was easy to discover what Methodists were, 
and that Methodism could not have survived without 
the club-like methods of its class-meetings. It matters 
not how great the strength, nor how brilliant the 
genius, nor how keen the personality, these alone in- 
tensify the loneliness of a life living by itself. Man is 
gregarious. A generation ago Boston took note of 
opinions advanced in a parlor filled with restless souls 
seeking they knew not what. Club life carries its own 
vindication. This paper is not a history of sucjh 
attempts but introduces us to the principles we honor 
and admire in the inception and activities of the Mon- 
day Club. 

Forty years have come and gone, and twice in each 
month we have had informal gatherings, peculiar to 
our custom. No other club can claim what is true of 
us. We have no constitution or by-laws. We never 
have had an election. No president! Two members 
have been levied upon to look after the so-called 
"Records." Dr. George R. Leavitt began these records. 
The club's memoirs could never be depended upon for 
important and exact data. Something racy was ex- 
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pected. We did not wish any other method of treat- 
ment. It would take a long recital to recall the forty 
years of our club life in its friendships and enthusiasms. 
The necrological list has been conspicuous for its shin- 
ing examples of faithful Christian service. A more 
devoted array of workers it would be hard to find, nor 
men more fully awake to the great movements of the 
world and the church, but I do not recall a single 
debate on such themes. In the forty years of the 
Monday Club it would have been impossible to align 
its members pro and con on any phase of the debated 
questions. They were well groxmded in faith and knew 
what and whom they believed. They repressed their 
personality while observing the highest and broadest 
truth of God. 

We have observed the freedom from formalism in 
Ecclesiasticism, but there is a broader election than 
what is personal and formal. Election must be based 
upon standard principles. Theological scholarship is 
not the basis of personal election ; nor is it the spirit of 
reform; nor is it mysticism. One word centers the 
standard — clubable. The reason is not brilliancy ; nor 
eminence in position ; nor growth in grace merely ; nor 
even in constant exercise in ethics and religion. 

"Clubable" is the most fitting word in club-life. A 
great faith cannot compensate for the loss of such a 
virtue. The word "clubable" was brother A. P. Fos- 
ter's ; and well and constantly has it held a steadying 
mfluence in our club life. Individual nominations have 
often been turned down so quietly and gently as to 
discourage uny repetition, yet long mouths Uter 9,ny 
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discount on the brother would have been resented by the 
members who had at length received him into fellowship. 
A few of the club can recall us to the habit of smoking. 
In the earlier years when members were strongly con- 
servative in habit, the name of one of the most lovable 
and saintly men in the ministry was nominated to our 
membership. He was a master among the churches, 
one of the safest Doctors of Divinity in our broad fel- 
lowship ; but he smoked. Our quandary was our prob- 
lem* I think it must have been fully a year before the 
atmosphere of prejudice left the responsibility where it 
belonged. Our club life has emphasized over and over 
again the fact of individualism in fellowship; and all 
to the glory of God. 

Our club began its history in a modest way and 
aimed for nothing great. The early meetings were 
held in the Old Congregational House, Room 6. Our 
fun now and then reached across to the editorial rooms 
of The Congregationdlisty where Managing Editor 
Richardson may have thought us frisky on Monday, 
and not blue. 

The suggestion of such a club originated with him 
whose pen records these incidents. On broaching the 
suggestion to Addison P. Foster he gave his close 
attention to formulating the new movement. The third 
member of the club was Professor Edwin C. Bissell, 
well known for his Foreign Mission labors in Austria. 
It was during the first year that Doctor Bissell issued 
his new book, the first of the list bearing the name of 
members of the club, . . 
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A limit of twelve members was decided upon by the 
founders of the club. This reminded us to be cautious 
in the character and clubableness of the men we should 
elect. It is a noteworthy satisfaction in this fellowship 
that we have always felt the bonds of love in all that 
the Monday Club means. We may be pardoned for 
trusting that the future shall carry out the same great 
principles that have actuated the long past. It would 
be disloyal to our privileges among ourselves to pass 
over the recognition of what we owe each other ; and to 
forget what help we have received from the circle of 
such active workers as are bearing the burdens of faith- 
ful Christian service. 

In the nature of the case, the organization of the 
club has involved the personal well-being of the mem- 
bership; yet no fraternity, any more than an individ- 
ual, can prosper by making self the chief object of 
attention. The club means doing for others. In all 
the history of the Monday Club this principle has been 
conspicuous. From the beginning, our main object 
of endeavor has been outside ourselves. It was a time 
of uniformity of action concerning the textbooks to be 
used in Sunday schools. The old-fashioned, privately 
published "Questions" were doing their best to gain a 
foothold in our churches. In the turmoil the member- 
ship of the Monday Club was startled by a suggestion 
strongly put before the club by Brother Addison P. 
Foster that we issue a book of sermons on the Sunday- 
school lessons. It seemed to some preposterous for the 
nine members of the club to take up so much new work 
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in addition to their pastoral duties. But Foster, in a 
clubable way, held the subject where we had to see it. 
Above all criticism and doubt these sermons have done 
more to make the club known than all other agencies 
put together. Whatever we may say of their success, 
it has brought the work along for forty years, never 
giving up a single issue. Where will we find an equal 
work? Where else is there another series that for 
forty years has held its own amid the changes of life 
and death? These sermons were written during days 
of theological ferment and almost of contention, but 
still their work is kept. 

During these forty years the basis of theological 
study has been changed from a historic ta a scientific 
foundation. In a word, the nomenclature of faith has 
been enlarged to include God in his works. Vocal is 
the proof of an interest aside from the sermons in the 
books. Many essays and addresses are a reminder of 
tireless labor in connection with problems of the times. 
My point is, that in the formative period of the last 
forty years, the Monday Club has been one of the 
great forces at the front. 

Thirty years ago "The New England Reading 
Circle*' was formed by the club, acting upon the prin- 
ciple of Chatauqua. In two years' service we learned 
its value in what was done, but the demands connected 
with the attempt were too arduous to be followed out 
as they were leading us. Leaving aside the methods 
chosen in searching after Gospel truth, we may ponder 
the power of th^ ministerial life. Such e^ work mec^n^ 
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more than sending out fifty sermons a year for forty 
years. Not every preacher is a Doctor of Divinity, 
but every faithful minister is a helper of youth and 
of those who fill the ranks of endeavorers after a more 
useful life. None can measure the usefulness of the 
thirty-seven men, active members, in what they were 
and are doing for the great Shepherd of the sheep. 

The Monday Club is fortunate in its situation. It 
is in Greater Boston. Its boundaries are marked by 
the Merrimac and by Lake Quinsigamond, and by the 
South Shore where Fall River and the Old Colony roll 
in from the sea. The suburbs include the greatest 
manufacturing area of the Republic. Her schools of 
learning declare the quality of the citizenship support- 
ing them. Her ministers are never measured by the 
avoidance of hardships, but by their endurance of 
hardness. The shining character is not marked by any 
amount of salary. Long pastorates are not the excep- 
tion. Far be it from us to exalt unduly any title or 
position of the membership if in illustration we follow 
in the wake of their distinction according as duty calls 
them. As a rule, the field of honor is of hard work! 
rather than of genteel culture. The crown of glory 
is to be "found faithful." 

Our necrology counts nineteen starred names from 
the full list,— from "Grant" to "Southgate." We have 
dwelt upon the club as made up of minute-men in the 
path of the just. What they have done has forecasted 
their readiness in the present and future. It is not 
strange, in the providence of God, that the great and 
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growing Church has laid its hands upon such men as 
are foimd here. The first member to be exalted in the 
dignity of ecclesiastical transfer was the honored and 
beloved J. B. Clark in National Home Missions. 
There is a strong mutual welcome between Cornelius 
Patton of the American Board and the Monday Club, 
a goodly friendship in spotless faith. In searching to 
find young men to whom the denomination should en- 
trust the great and imperative demands of Christian 
education and church building, the searching commit- 
tees found Campbell and Tead as the men for whom 
they were looking, for planning and executing the work 
so well begun by the fathers. The work to which W. E. 
Strong has been appointed by the Board is only a fit- 
ting transfer in committing faithful service from father 
to son in carrying out the great foreign work in the 
churches. We can recall giant names in the past, 
while their work is now being carried on to success by 
younger men. 

Pardon any passing over of names of later years in 
this fraternity; nor would we assume comparison be- 
tween faithful workers in the great mission. It is 
enough to consider our relations as a club in the larger 
duties, another agent in sifting out the seed truth from 
its human environment. 

Naturally, from the ministry connected with the 
club there are the Theological Seminaries. Here, at 
the front, stands old Andover, after the storms of years 
gone by, but now honoring in its President * the acclaim 

»Dr. Albert P. Fitch 
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of the Monday Club in salutation to him whom the 
churches have learned to love. 

In earlier years the great National Council paved 
the way in Oberlin for a larger school of sacred learn- 
ing. In carrying out the plan proposed, two new men 
were chosen, G. F. Wright and A. H. Currier, — ^both 
members of the Monday Club and both loyal to truth 
as seen by them. 

Years ago Yale Seminary could show a fine array of 
scholarship in her professorship and that sacred at- 
mosphere has never been lowered. The fertile minds in 
these changing years sought out one whose superb in- 
fluence could be an added power in training students 
for a larger service. Yale found the man in Charles R. 
Brown, a large enough man to satisfy the already won 
greatness of the distinguished teachers of Yale, — a 
brother beloved. 

Next to our seminaries is the religious press. For 
thirty years, more or less, our great weekly. The Con- 
gregationalist, has been guided by Doctor Dunning 
with steady brain and hand, enriching whatever home it 
enters. As a correspondent discoursing great prob- 
lems, world-wide, his unfailing courtesy is a power. It 
is no light matter to become the manager of such an 
organ of great public forces but we are trusting in the 
son of S. E. Bridgman, another member of the club, to 
guide in these matters. A like similarity has come true 
in The Chicago Advance. The years of labor of Foster 
and Twitchell have prepared for the editorial oversight 
now bearing the Monday Club name of Barton. 
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Richards has been honored by appointment to preach 
the great gospel in Kirk's pulpit. A choice to rest 
upon Dr. Dexter found responses from two members of 
the Monday Club for editorial work and a third for the 
pulpit of Berkeley Church. A Monday Club man was 
chosen to do the work begun by the stately Dr. Webb. 

Early influence may have great power in the direc- 
tion of our work. Still, we are to work right on. 
When an important Brooklyn pulpit was vacant, Nehe- 
miah Boynton, another member of the Monday Club, 
was the choice for pastor. When Broadway Taber- 
nacle was looking for a successor to J. P. Thompson 
and William M. Taylor, the call was given to the gen- 
tle, gifted Charles E. Jefferson of this membership. 

In the opening up of new and old empires a member 
of our club. Doctor GrifBs, has won the position, al- 
most, of umpire in statesmanship and general intelli- 
gence. It was a happy discovery by Dr. E. H. Bying- 
ton that coined the "League of the Golden Pen.'* It 
was a high honor when Nehemiah Boynton, retiring 
from the moderatorship of the National Council, was 
directed to voice the welcome to the new moderator in 
the person of Doctor Charles R. Brown, the second 
equalled with the first in our Monday Club. 

But there are lights brighter than star-dust ; truths 
grander than mere expression; there are things more 
splendid than ritual. There is a larger than club life. 
In Britain every devout religious movement is chron- 
icled in chapters of the living and the dead. The aisles 
of its Westminster echo, as it were, footsteps of great 
renown. In American history there is a great move- 
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ment that men call "vast." It is four millions in the 
counting; in spiritual life is its theme and its power; 
it is an army. Ask its history and, in the providence 
of God, our answer speaks in the life of a quiet man 
who had caught the secret of power, that divine achieve- 
ment results from "Christian Endeavor." "Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my spirit saith the Lord." 

(The reference is to the founder and leader of the 
Christian Endeavor Society, Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
member of the Monday Club. — Editor.) 

BostoUy 19H. 

In looking back over my Cambridge life of ten years 
many phases of experience are brought to view. Great 
educational and other helpful forces were helping to 
round out my preparation for the new pastorate. With 
an affectionate people, with strong literary surround- 
ings, with helpful social affiliations among an earnest 
body of men in the ministry, constantly coming in 
touch with very serious problems, blessed with good 
health, with home influences in sympathy with my pro- 
fession, the first ten years of my professional life were 
passed, leading my way from Cambridge as a center of 
culture to Worcester, "the heart of the Common- 
wealth." 

The Beecher Incident, — Among the divisive problems 
that sometimes enter into church life we had ours con- 
nected with the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Since it 
was my great privilege to have much to do with the 
whole matter the story finds its recital in these pages. 

Among all the work of my entire ministry nothing 
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gives me greater pleasure than my friendship with Mi** 
Beecher and his family. From being a perfect 
stranger, by his great-heartedness a very deep friend- 
ship developed, lasting until his Master called him 
home ; and his memory remains fragrant and beautiful 
in my heart. 

On the closing night of the Plymouth Church Coun- 
cil, at which North Avenue Church was represented by 
pastor and delegate, Mrs. Beecher told me that several 
friends wished to call upon Mr. Beecher at his home 
and asked me to accompany him home after he had 
made ready to leave the church. The evening had 
been one of great power. Men famed for their splendid 
abilities and character had spoken of the unanimous 
result of the great Council. It was nearly eleven 
o'clock when the last friend had left Plymouth Church. 
Mr. Beecher took my arm on the way to his house and 
talked freely of the Council's work. 

At the close of the brief gathering at his house I told 
him that he must go out among the localities in which 
his friends could hear him and see him. Then I said: 
"You must come to Boston; and when you come, if it 
would be as well for you, I wish you would preach in 
my pulpit; only, if better for you to speak elsewhere, 
then you must go elsewhere." He made no answer and 
I left him. 

During the month of March, 1876, on reaching home 
after an afternoon's calls among my people, I found 
Major Pond of the Lyceum Bureau. He told me that 
Mr. Beecher had sent word that he would preach for 
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me on the morning of April 24th. It was unexpected, 
but I was delighted, of course. 

The morning of April 24th came. Tickets had been 
issued to all members of our congregation which on 
presentation should admit them to the services before 
outsiders should come. The morning was somewhat 
unpleasant but, in the heavy drip of the dew and fog, 
a crowd began to gather at the front door at eight 
o'clock. The report was circulated that the church 
building was not strong enough to bear up under the 
congregation that would be present, and Deacon Fobes 
advised me of the plan he had formed, viz., to place 
uprights in the lower room of the Church with planks 
resting upon them, but not to let them touch the ceil- 
ing; between the plank and the ceiling he would place 
two or three potatoes that would prove whether the 
floor had sunk at all. I can never think of the matter 
without laughing to myself. I told him that the report 
of the crowds that would come were eloquent admissions 
concerning Mr. Beecher's hold upon public thought. 
It was also evident that the placing of supports would 
be interpreted as a hint of weakness and the people 
would always fear for the church. Deacon Fobes knew 
better than any one else the undoubted strength of the 
building that had already been crowded several times, 
though not quite as much as would be the case when 
Mr. Beecher should come. He saw the point, and 
from that time the subject was never mentioned. 

If any congregation were able to break down the 
floor that morning had just the one. Every available 
seat in the gallery and on the floor and all about the 
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pulpit was taken, while the aisles were crowded full. 
For half an hour before the services the mighty throng 
waited. Mr. Beecher was in the waiting room, and, 
strange to my observation, was somewhat nervous, ask- 
ing how long before the time should come. I said, 
"Why, Mr. Beecher, are you nervous?" when he replied, 
"I never go into the pulpit without this same feeling, 
but it will be all right when I am there." It seemed 
almost impossible that such an orator and preacher 
could not rise above the same timidity that Luther and 
a host like him experienced. John B. Gough was 
afflicted with the same fear even in a greater degree. 

The service was opened with a short invocation by 
the pastor and an anthem by the choir. Mr. Beecher 
read the 13th chapter of First Corinthians and offered 
prayer. Following the remarkable prayer, such as 
only he could offer, came the hymn, beginning, "O 
could I speak the matchless worth," etc. He read it 
all through. The singular pathos of his voice, the in- 
terpretation of the words making them stand out clear 
and vivid, the rapture of his vision of their beauty, — 
all these fastened every eye of the congregation upon 
him rather than upon the books in their hands. All 
over the congregation men and women were brushing 
back the tears that would come. At the last verse, 
"Well, the delightful day will come ; When my dear 
Lord will call me home"; etc., the tears were chasing 
each other do¥ra his cheeks. Thrilled by the reading of 
the hymn it can be inferred what the singing must have 
been. It was one vast inspired song of thanksgiving 
and praise, in which all joined. 
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Then came the sermon. It's length was an hour and 
a quarter in delivery. Major Pond declared it the 
finest sermon he had ever heard from Mr. Beecher. I 
need not analyze it at this distance of time, nor could 
I. It was the preaching of the greatest preacher 
among friends, for had there been opposers to his 
having a place in that pulpit they were never heard 
from after that sermon. Enemies said, ^^Beecher is 
magnetic"; but friendship for him rested upon a far 
greater quality than magnetism or personal character- 
istics. He knew the Savior he preached. He knew 
the heights and depths of the human heart. His 
opinions often startled the conservative, but no one 
can find in his teachings a single hint or place where 
his heart was not glowing with purest affection and 
reverence for the Lord Jesus Christ. 

It was my privilege to have a visit of two days from 
his noble brother, the Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher, 
shortly after this occasion of his occupancy of my 
pulpit. An article had appeared in the North Ameri- 
can Review from Henry Ward Beecher upon some 
phase of his belief. I asked Dr. Edward Beecher what 
he thought of the article. He said, "I will tell you 
what I told Henry; I said, *Henry, you have put into 
that article all your doubts and kept out of it all you 
believe.' " I once remarked to Mr. Beecher that his 
strongest friends did not accept many of his views, 
while his opponents were largely those who agreed with 
him in theological opinions. He recognized the truth 
of the judgment. 

Several visits or calls upon Mr. and Mrs. Beecher at 
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their home on Columbia Heights, a visit of five days 
with my wife and Kirk at Peekskill, frequent interviews 
with him as he came into our neighborhood to lecture, — 
all made still deeper the affection with which I hold 
his great name. At his funeral the vital power of his 
greatness was evident. No sign of mourning; no 
decorations but banks of roses and flowers. After the 
solemn service, while the procession of people was pass- 
ing by the casket, the crowded mourners sang the 
hymns he used to sing. His special favorite, "Love 
Divine, All Love Excelling," sung to the tune of 
Beecher, was most inspiring, and more than once re- 
peated. For hours the church was held by those who 
had known him in life only to love. 

Nothing has ever made me feel my littleness more 
than the affection given from such a man as Mr. 
Beecher. Yet, at the risk of seeming egotistic I have 
written out the main points of this relationship con- 
nected with the name of Henry Ward Beecher. His 
fame grows with the years, and my children, in future 
years, will not be ashamed of the friendship that has 
connected my name with his. This incident covers one 
of the most despicable attacks ever made upon a noble 
man. My earlier part in that fight in his behalf has 
made the recital a sacred pleasure. The opposition 
tested my youthful courage, but no power on earth 
could keep me back from what was duty. Instead of 
"killing" me as was feared by some of my friends it 
must be regarded as one of the best efforts I have ever 
made in behalf of those who have been wronged. Grod 
takes care of those who do their duty. 
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Editor^s Note. — ^In 1887, Dr. Mears delivered in 
Piedmont Church a eulogy on Henry Ward Beecher, 
afterwards published. At that time interest in the 
famous — or infamous — Tilton-Beecher trial was still 
keen and there were many conservative persons of a 
different temperament from his own who distrusted the 
pastor of Plymouth Church. Dr. Mears' reference to 
his trial is strong testimony and, incidentally, reveals 
the deep confidence and friendship between the two men 
so modestly stated in the autobiography. He said, ^^I 
have no demonstration to make of the reasons for my 
perfect confidence in his strict integrity. It was not 
until the great Council of 1876 that the mystery be- 
came clear. Nothing in all the range of suspicion was 
withheld from my knowledge. I have questioned Mr. 
Beecher as frankly as friend can speak with friend. 
I have personal letters from him upon some of these 
accusations that are clear as the earth under the noon- 
day sun. ... I have had every opportunity possible 
on which to base conviction. ... I read the proceed- 
ings of the great trial but there was a demonstrable 
evidence that could not at that time be produced." 

The present editor several times heard Dr. Mears 
refer to this evidence and once he explained its nature 
sufficiently to reveal its importance and said that Mr. 
Beecher resolutely refused to have it introduced in 
order, in his great charity, to shield one person most 
responsible for the suspicion and wrong cast upon him. 

Eighteen years after Mr. Beecher's death, Dr. Mears 
was chosen of all his surviving friends and intimates to 
deliver the memorial address in Plymouth Church, of 
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which Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis was then pastor. He 
consented and on March 12, 1905, delivered an address 
remarkable for an effective resume of Mr. Beecher's 
great public services, and presenting in glowing and 
sympathetic language an appreciation of the rare 
combination of keen intellectual powers and the great 
gifts of oratory which marked this leader of the people 
in a time when far-reaching issues hung in the balance. 
One paragraph summarized Dr. Mears' estimate of 
Beecher's power and usefulness in his generation. He 
said, ^^Every great life, we repeat, is measured by 
deeds, not years. Mr. Beecher's pastorate for almost 
half a century was as brilliant as it was prof oimd. He 
lived where men were living. His auditors were in all 
professions and in all ranks. All through his ministry 
he had pondered the deepest problems, theological,' 
ethical, scientific and political. His Yale lectures have 
never been surpassed in scope and power. He sought 
to do for the pulpit in philosophy what Dr. McCosh 
had done for Princeton. His writings give no hint of 
his spiritual breadth of vision. Taking them all in all, 
he has had no equal. . . . His every movement had its 
deliberate uplifting purpose. Whether in politics, 
morals or religion, this statesman-prophet denounced 
and struck at the fetters hindering man in his perfect 
freedom. . . . Yet after all his eminence there re- 
mained a test of his greatness to be endured. Great 
natures are best seen through suffering. He had 
proven his manhood in sharing others' sorrows; but 
how could he bear his own? To my mind Mr. Beecher's 
greatnefis of character was best seen in his conflict of 
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sorrows. • • • The attacks of envy, hatred and malice 
never embittered him. . . . Such was he whose whole 
life was epitomized in his own words, 'I have no fear 
whatever of dying; it is only the fear of living that I 
have before my eyes.' *' 

This address was published in full, with many por- 
traits and illustrations, in The Christian Work and 
Evangelist^ March 18, 1906. — ^D. 



Chapter VII 

PIEDMONT CHURCH, WORCESTER 

1877-1898 

The new pastorate in Piedmont Church began July 
8rd, 1877. Mine was the first pastorate of the North 
Avenue Church after its new incorporation; so, actu- 
ally, I was the first pastor of Piedmont. The church 
had been under the able ministry of the Rev. Dr. Gt)uld 
for several years, and had entered the new house of 
worship the very year of my commencing work with 
them. Owing to ill health Dr. Gould had not been able 
to do much except to supply the pulpit. The conse- 
quence was that the congregation needed a spiritual 
welding together. 

Added to this grave necessity was the burden of a 
great debt. The church was conspicuous for its fine 
location, a fact largely due to the judgment of Deacon 
F. B. Knowles. It offered opportunity of great prom- 
ise but was heavily burdened. Before accepting their 
"call" I had questioned them closely concerning the 
debt; but either because of my inefficiency in finding 
out or because of lack of knowledge on their part I was 
greatly deceived as to the full amount. It is certainly 
questionable whether any one really knew how heavy 
the debt was. 
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After about three months of close work, the whole 
situation dawned upon me. The knowledge came at an 
opportune time,— Sunday morning. I was on my way 
to exchange pulpits with the Rev. Dr. Phillips of 
Plymouth Church. On my way down I left some 
notices on the pulpit table when I met Mr. Samuel E. 
Hildreth. He looked *^lue." He told me he did not 
see how the church could ever rid itself from its debt. 
A few facts were enough to stir me through; I had 
found out just enough to distract my mind all the 
morning during the services at Plymouth. My mind 
was in Piedmont, not there. By special arrangement 
Mr. Hildreth was to invite some ten or twelve men to 
meet at the close of the Sunday school in a parlor of 
the church. As soon as possible I was home again 
from Plymouth Church. During the morning I had 
decided that the church must clear off twenty thousand 
dollars of the debt right away. One cool calculator 
said he could not see where even ten thousand could be 
found. It was a dreary outlook. I had been ready 
to undertake the pastorate with a debt of $60,000, but 
after closest inquiries the tremendous fact stared us 
in the face that the debt amounted to over $90,000. 
In a subsequent parish meeting, well attended, I told 
them that considering the supposed debt of $60,000, a 
reduction of $20,000 would have satisfied me ; but now, 
unless they raised $40,000, my resignation would come. 
The case seemed desperate. Of the whole debt, $50,000 
were in the Home Savings Bank of Boston at ten per 
cent interest. That, of course, meant $5,000 a year on 
that amount. In fact, the interest account alone 
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amounted to $6,600 a year. No wonder the strongest 
men were heart-sick. So was I. 

The management of the whole matter was absolutely 
in my own hands. Others would vote according to my 
request ; but there was no one to direct me. Our first 
decision was to raise $40,000 or nothing ; no subscrip- 
tion being called for until the whole amount was actu- 
ally pledged. For some three weeks I had no rest day 
nor night. I asked concerning the various people; — 
what was their financial ability and what were their 
habits of giving. After careful computation I visited 
each and asked for the specified amount. It required 
grit to ask for a thousand dollars from some cautious 
men, but I told them the occasion calling for such a 
sacrifice was not from my work, but from their own. 
In three weeks about $17,000 was personally pledged 
towards the object. At this point of time, on Febru- 
ary 17th, 1878, my sermon bore upon the subject. In 
that sermon I said: ^^From this city to Boston the 
changes have been rung upon the debt of Piedmont 
Church. An agent of a benevolent organization told 
some of my late people from Cambridge that Piedmont 
Church would swamp me, but I have whispered over 
and over again to myself, ^I guess not ; I donH believe 
we shall sink down among the eels and fishes yet. I 
don't like swamps, and I tell you we don't want to die, 
and God helping us, we wonH die, but unless we do our 
work, we shall.' Oh, ye Sanballets! though ye live in 
Boston and are glad to receive our benefactions, don't 
be too hasty! The minister and people of Piedmont 
Church might possibly sleep in the open air in summer 
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time, but not now; and the time has not yet arrived. 
Rev. Mr. Sanballet, when we are ready to live in a 
swamp! And, Mr. Tobiah, as the foundations of our 
Zion are laid in massive strength far below the subsoil 
and the frosts, even so, you will see that no fox can 
overturn the work of Christ begun here." 

It was a fight against discouragement within the 
Church and doubt and distrust outside. The pledges 
of the congregation that noon amounted to $28,400. 
But the $17,000 remaining, — ^how should it come? 
Upon March 10th the subject was taken again into the 
pulpit. Among many things in that sermon, I said: 
^^Christ's house must be freed from the impending* 
weight that oppresses it. No one of us can ever forget 
the scene of three weeks ago when the great work was 
begun. It rests with us today to say whether the work 
so auspiciously begun shall end in failure. This people 
today hold the whole possible future of this Church in 
their hands. 

^^It is fitting that I shall speak one word of my con- 
nection with the work thus far. Nine weeks ago this 
morning I, for the first time, learned the true state of 
the finances of the society. The revelation declared 
that the time of action had come. Not until that mo- 
ment did the full significance of my call to this Church 
dawn upon me. I began what has been a long and 
tedious work ; but if ever a work was sacred to me this 
is. I then resolved to make one strong, determined 
effort in Christ's name to lift the reproach in order 
that no blame shall ever be laid at my door. Christ 
sent me here just as truly to preach the gospel of pay- 
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ing our honest debts, as a church, to Cassar, as to God. 
We have now come to the decisive hour when the world 
shall judge of our love or our neglect towards this 
beautiful temple. For one, I cannot much longer en- 
dure the heavy strain which I have endured so long, 
and if the debt be not lifted, must seek relief. We 
stand in a solemn place and we must act like men. 

^^Rumor has it that the Romanists are planning to 
buy this Church. I place no confidence in the reports, 
but I am glad to have any priest or Levite, clergyman. 
Catholic or Protestant, examine and admire the edifice ; 
I hope they will walk around it every day. There is 
a great difference between walking rotmd and walking 
in.** I had received additional pledges of $5,000, mak- 
ing the full amount of $28,400. With such an amount 
and looking towards the $40,000 required, I said : "We 
stand upon the threshold of a new life as a church and 
a more honest one; and in the fullest faith I make a 
prophecy : that this day we shall have lifted from us on 
the sacred pledged credit of our members the sum of 
$40,000." In a half hour that work was done. 

An instance will illustrate the encouragement and 
more substantial aid received from men outside of my 
own church. One of the most remarkable men in 
Worcester was the honorable Thomas H. Dodge. No 
man has held greater interests under advice than this 
one; firm in judgment, honest as the most upright, 
clear of expression and undisturbed as the mountain 
brook, he won for himself as clients those who had 
heaviest interests at stake. Mr. Dodge was absent in 
Chicago during a large part of my residence in 
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Worcester. Both he himself and his wife were at- 
tendants on another church than mine when I first 
became acquainted with them. In order to help Pied- 
mont Church he had taken a pew in which Mrs. Dodge 
was often seen during the long absences of her husband 
from home. My first acquaintance began during the 
early attempts to remove the debt from Piedmont 
Church. I called upon him one Saturday evening and 
made bold to gain his help. The quiet, strong man 
listened while I laid open the urgency of the case. 
Back of his passive acquiescence what I said was finding 
lodgment, yet how should I know what would come of 
such an interview ! . . . I went back to my home that 
evening only to hear from him in the early mommg of 
the Sabbath that he and his wife were subscribers to 
the amount of $500 towards the sum we were deter- 
mined to raise. That letter was like a cooling, refresh- 
ing spring of water to one most thirsty. The acquain- 
tance had begun. 

Again, the depth of his heart was manifest when, at 
the close of raising the full debt, he asked for the 
manuscripts of the two sermons preached upon the day 
of dedicating the new organ. Under his advisement 
they appeared in massive tjrpe and clear, artistic form. 
No expense was spared in publishing or distributing 
them. They were sent into libraries and scattered at 
all points of the compass in our own land. Copies were 
also sent abroad into various centers. Of all the writ- 
ing I have done this friend still insists that these ser- 
mons are the best. 

Such was the first chapter in the great work of paying 
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ofF the church debt. Three years later was the second 
chapter. Upon my convalescence from typhoid fever, 
there came into my study, one Sunday afternoon, one 
who wished to have me raise $10,000 towards our re- 
maining debt. I told him the amount was not worth 
the attempt. We ought to clear off enough to bring 
the debt down to $80,000 which could be re-invested 
at five per cent and leave us comfortably fixed. Doubt- 
ing the ability to get the whole amount he said: ^^Ask 
for $18,000 and get what we can.'' "No," was the 
answer, "not a dollar to be paid until the whole is 
pledged." We had sold a piece off the church lot, 
cutting down by a few thousand dollars the gross debt, 
leaving $48,000 to be raised. 

Weak with the fever's grip I undertook the business 
of securing the $18,000. Sometimes, after driving in 
the snowstorms, it took an hour or more to heat myself 
through by the kitchen fire. But the work was almost 
done when we finished it up in the church one Sunday 
morning. Then followed the gift of the beautiful 
organ by Mr. and Mrs. Clinton M. Dyer as a sort of 
thank-offering for what had been done. 

One Sunday evening one of our ladies informed me 
that the Plymouth Church was engaged that day in 
paying off its debt of $50,000, more or less. We had 
had a respite of a week after securing the $18,000, but 
on hearing this, I said to Mr. Dyer: "Piedmont is as 
well able to pay off the whole thirty thousand dollars 
remaining as Plymouth Church is. I urged him to do 
his part. He said he would let me know in the morning 
at eight o'clock at his office. Bright and early I was 
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on the way to see him, but met him on the sidewalk. 
He then told me that he would raise $10,000 if I could 
raise the other $20,000. I agreed to do it. That 
evening I went to Plymouth to congratulate the people 
after what they had done, and reminded them of my 
thanks for doing what had started me to finish up the 
whole debt on Piedmont. I told them possibly we might 
get ahead of them after all. Upon leaving Plymouth 
Church I went directly to the Congregational Club that 
met that evening. I expect the fire was in my eye as I 
asked one and another what they would give to clear 
off the whole debt. I received promises of $6,000 that 
evening. It is enough to say that in two weeks every 
dollar was pledged. Of the almost $50,000 pledged 
within about six weeks, there was only $100 that was 
not paid in, and that was pledged under a mistake of 
some kind it was said. 

Such is the briefest narrative of the story, how in 
less than five years the Piedmont debt of $90,000 
melted away. It is needless to say that some of us felt 
as though we should melt away ourselves. It has been 
said that friendships between pastor and people are 
often strained when the minister touches the pockets 
of the people, but I never lost a friend by all the work. 
In a strict sense every dollar passed through my hands. 
I did not hold the exact money, but pledges for every 
dollar. 

My method was to lead, not to push. My own gifts 
were about $8,000 while I had but about $1,800 left 
to my name. As it is, I have no cause to complain, for 
God has wonderfully blessed me in financial matters. 
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Real generosity never works for what it can get. 
Financial affairs I may speak on later, but I can say 
here, I have never asked for salary to be increased, 
and have left the whole subject alone. 

Editor^s Note. — This disregard of his own interests 
in the matter of salary when dealing with the churches 
of which he was pastor was characteristic of Dr. Mears 
throughout his life. In Albany he twice asked to have 
his salary reduced that the church might add to its 
benevolences. In proportion as the Lord prospered 
him he ever gave generously of money and of that more 
precious commodity, personal service. — ^D. 

The Anti-Saloon Leagtie. This organization that 
has begun to be known over the nation had its origin 
in Piedmont Church during my pastorate. 

One evening Mr. Horatio B. Lincoln remarked in the 
church committee that something ought to be done to 
protect the young against the encroachments of the 
saloon. He spoke with great fervor on the subject. 
Others joined in the discussion. As a result we decided 
then and there to start a league in our church. News 
of what we were doing was carried out into the 
churches of the city. The next week we appointed a 
meeting of the Piedmont League in our chapel, and 
announced it in public. Members of other churches 
came in to show their interest. Within a month or 
two there were twenty-three leagues in the several 
churches of the city. 

Immediately, the question arose of having a union 
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of ithese leagues of the churches into a City League. 
This was formed for active work. We determined to 
enforce the law, and to work for securing No-License 
in the city. Other cities in Massachusetts formed their 
own city and church leagues also. There was but a 
step further when a State League was formed of which 
I was made the president. For years, or until I left 
for Ohio, that Massachusetts League did effective work. 
Our efficient secretary, the Rev. Hugh Montgomery, 
was its great power. In the herculean work, Mont- 
gomery was a martyr, wearing himself completely out. 

The first Anti-Saloon League was started in Pied- 
mont in 1886. Seven years later, I was among the six 
or eight who started the Ohio Anti-Saloon League in 
Elyria, Ohio. For nearly two years I was its president, 
until my resignation. 

Temperance Work. Soon after beginning my work 
in Worcester my attention was especially called to the 
terrible inroads of intemperance. The open saloon 
was defiant. The extreme sufferings of the innocent 
wife and children in many families led to a strong 
presentation of the subject. The papers took up my 
sermons often and faithfully. - My preaching never 
minced the matters so sadly affecting the city. If the 
police were derelict the fact was noticed. Municipal 
government came in for its full share of criticism. The 
courts were closely observed in their cases and findings. 
A very few of my people would prefer that I should 
speak softly, but the congregation that included, as a 
parishioner, Mr. John B. Goiigh was as a rule ^^all 
right." But whether right or wrong my duty seemed 
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clear — to preach righteousness. Certainly no pastor 
ever had a better backing in such a work on the whole. 
When it was suggested that ladies go to the polling 
places to distribute no-license ballots, or to provide 
refreshments, the best ladies went. Piedmont was a 
mighty temperance church. This fact helped me 
greatly. 

I distinctly remember one occasion when a leading 
politician came to see me and suggested that I call upon 
the mayor-elect, as he would like to confer with me 
upon the appointment of a chief of police. I went. 
The subject was introduced, when my opinion was 
asked as to the most suitable man for the place. My 
answer was: ^^I hesitate to suggest a name because, if 
he should fail in his duties as I understand them, I shall 
probably be the first to make the fact public." The 
mayor-elect responded: "We do not mean to have any 
such man." The man I suggested was chosen, and 
proved himself true to his oath. 

One morning of a busy week the Rev. Hugh Mont- 
gomery came to say that I must go with him down to 
the Superior Court as the "liquor cases" were on. He 
told me that all the cases of the day before were de- 
cided in favor of the liquor dealers, and that some 
decent citizens should be there to watch proceedings. 
It was a great sacrifice, but we went. In the first case 
one of the best men in Worcester was challenged as a 
juror because he belonged to a Law and Order League. 
The best men were "turned down" as fast as their names 
were read. I jotted down the various reasons in my 
note-hook. All day long we sat there, watching the 
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case through, and then turning to listen to the next 
case and jury while the first jury were out. For two 
days we kept our places. 

It is a fact worthy of attention that in all the cases 
of those two days only two were decided in favor of the 
liquor dealers, and those two were rightly decided from 
lack of evidence. It was a revelation of the necessity 
for responsible people to take an active interest in the 
proceedings of our courts, especially in jury cases. 
Upon the trial of the last case, on the second day, the 
attorney for the liquor dealer gave vent to his anger, 
reminding the court that two of our citizens were 
there to browbeat the judge and the jury. It seemed 
ludicrous to me, as I had called upon the judge the day 
before, Judge Thompson, whose home in Gloucester 
made him a neighbor, since Gloucester and Essex are 
contiguous. He had expressed himself most heartily to 
me, having known, through friends, of my course. 

The idea of browbeating Judge Thompson was 
ridiculous, as his great ability made him abundantly 
able to defend himself. Besides, the delightful courtesy 
of the officers of the court on both days was more than 
friendly. They gave me any amount of information 
desired. Colonel W. S. B. Hopkins was the attorney 
for the State. He spoke for about fifteen minutes in 
reply to the accusation with great clearness and power. 
How he did praise us ! How welcome he made us feel 
in the presence of that court ! How distinguished we 
seemed to be ! 

At any rate we were both unconcerned about our- 
selves. We knew our rights as citizens. It was inter- 
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esting to learn what the effect of such an attack would 
be upon the jury, who were dismissed with the case. 
We did not speculate long, for in less than two minutes 
the jury returned with the verdict of "Guilty." 

The following Sunday, according to the announce- 
ment, I preached upon "The Relations of the Courts 
to Justice and Citizenship." Among others of the 
dignitaries, the honored clerk of the court was present. 

The Constitutional Amendment. — In 1889, the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution in favor of Pro- 
hibition was before the people of Massachusetts. As 
President of the Anti-Saloon League, my name was 
prominent in all the papers. It fell to my pen to 
write the reasons for the action, a statement published 
in pamphlet form and scattered all over the state. Our 
opponents brought the cider question squarely to the 
front, but we had not a single page to scatter among 
the people until I wrote "The Cider Question in Its 
Relation to Constitutional Prohibition." Thousands 
of this pamphlet were sent broadcast. Another im- 
portant pamphlet was written by my pen, "Prohibition 
in Principle, the Scriptural and Recognized Method in 
Law." Later I wrote an article, "A Square Issue," in 
answer to outside opposition in the state. All these 
articles with others were sent into the leading centers 
of the state. Each statement had to be clear and at 
the same time according to the law of the state. The 
pamphlets stood the test of being correct and had their 
part in rousing public sentiment; but the amendment 
was defeated. 

The heavy work in such a campaign was somewhat 
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lightened by little incidents, among which that entitled 
"Mr. P/s Apples" stands first. Mr. P. was a select- 
man and a member of the Board of Health in H . 

He inserted an advertisement in the Worcester Spy^ 
April 7th, 1889, as follows: "For Sale. 600 bushels 
handpicked Baldwins; ^ value of cider apples, as as- 
certained from pamphlet on ^Cider Question,' by Rev. 
D. O. Mears. Who will buy?" (Signed with address.) 

After reading the notice in the morning, I took Kirk 
and went over to see Mr. P. about the price of his 
apples. Unfortunately for me, Mr. P. was away, but 
his son was there. I told him I would like to look over 
his apples. He led me to the cellar, and there, piled 
up from the bottom of the cellar, was an immense heap 
of rotting apples. The son told me that the apples 
were not worth thirty cents a barrel; in fact, he said 
they were not worth anything. I told him I was of his 
opinion. The son told me that two-thirds of the five 
hundred bushels were rotten as they picked them over. 
Mr. P.'s son said his father thought the Constitutional 
amendment would hurt the making of cider ; I told him 
the amendment would do a good work if it should keep 
those rotten apples out from the cider press. The 
amendment might relieve the Board of Health from 
looking after fruit in house cellars. My first public 
letter appeared in The Spy^ April 8th. 

Mr. P. replied to this letter, April 10th. In that 
letter Mr. P. told the public that his apples were in- 
tended for the **cows." This led to a second letter 
commending such milk as would result from the rotten 
apples. If such fruit as those apples were good for 
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cows, how excellent "good apples" would be. I said: 
"Mr. P. informs the public that he is one of the Board 

of Health in H . Possible? That is as bad as to 

have a liquor man on the board of selectmen in a no- 
license year. This member of the Board of Health 
admits of his five hundred bushels that ^more than half 
are spotted and commencing to decay.' Half of five 
hundred bushels makes two hundred and fifty bushels 
of decaying apples in the house cellar of a distinguished 
member of the Board of Health. I have no doubt of 
the correctness of Mr. P.'s statement in this respect. 
He must hold the office for the %bnor' there is in it, 

for how can he command any H family to clear 

their cellar of decaying fruit, when his own contains, 
by his own confession, more than two hundred and fifty 
bushels that are spotted and are commencing to decay? 
Mr. P.'s appeal to public sympathy is pathetic. Good 
farmers always pick over their apples every few weeks, 
before ^more than half are spotted and commencing to 
decay,' more or less. At least, such is the class of 
worthy farmers with whom I am acquainted in all our 
surrounding towns. I do not think that Mr. P. repre- 
sents many farmers besides himself; if there are any 
with him, the class is small." 

It became a common reference to see some one refer 
to me in some way in reference to such questions. I once 
received a postal that read thus : 

"You had better get posted on price of ale before 
you make any more remarks. 

"Yours for 

"Good Al«." 
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In one of my sermons concerning the amount spent 
upon ale in Worcester, I had put the price of ale at 
retail as about $40 a barrel. Judging by another 
standard, the price would be about $27.20 a barrel. 
I immediately corrected my mistake in the amoimt of 
sale on a barrel, but also revised the number of barrels 
sold. In the sermon I had calculated on the sale of 
18,000 barrels, but, from careful investigation, found 
that a total of 67,000 barrels was a low estimate. 
With this correction of my estimate, I concluded my 
argument, expressing shame on myself for having so 
belittled the trade, as follows : 

"We return to the cost, at retail, per barrel. This 
makes $27.20. This estimate makes the cost of 57,000 
barrels for this city last year $1,550,400. I regret 
that I put it in my sermon so low as $700,000. It was 
a great injustice to the trade, so now I will just add 
$850,400 and we get the real facts. I am very sorry 
to trouble you, Mr. Editor, but according to the advice 
in the postal I have done my best to get ^posted on the 
price of ale'; and confess a humiliation in correcting 
the facts, not on my own account, but for the sake of 
the truth. Regretfully, etc.*' 

In all such discussions nothing can relieve the im- 
mense strain except to get hold of the humorous side 
of facts. Thus only can the equilibrium of mind be 
kept. The fight is wearying, and there seems little in 
it to arouse courage. It is like going up hill and sliding 
back. The traffic is the gigantic evil of our civilization, 
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Editor's Note, — ^In Dr. Mears' modest narrative of 
his own effective leadership in this early Crusade for 
no-license and state prohibition the half is not told. 
At frequent intervals he preached sermons reporting 
the social, economic and moral results of no-license, of 
the return to license, etc. These were full of facts and 
figures stated with the precision and clearness of the 
business man, while the moral issues, and the responsi- 
bilities of church members and citizens were set forth 
in most direct and vigorous appeal. Such titles as 
"The Wrecks of Society," "The Traffic of Death" 
appeared in his series of evening addresses on Public 
Morals; and a sermon, incisive and direct, entitled 
"Worcester's High License to Sin," followed the enact- 
ment of "High License." The daily papers of Worces- 
ter printed these addresses in full, featuring in head- 
lines their titles, each telling phrase an argument in 
itself, like the inscription of a banner around which 
temperance workers might rally. Naturally, he was 
asked again and again, to repeat these addresses in 
towns where the fight was on, and, in pamphlet form, 
his words were sent broadcast by the State Anti-Saloon 
League of which he was president. Thus, for years, 
like a watchman set to guard the public weal, did this 
pastor and active Christian citizen lead, inspire and 
give counsel in the very van of temperance reform. — ^D. 

John B, Gough. — One brilliant character gives 
beauty to the retrospection. I refer to my honored 
parishioner, John B. Gough, the most eloquent apostle 
of temperance. From the day of my entering Piedmont 
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Church until I stood by his grave, he was the same 
loving friend and adviser. Associated with his memory 
are his family, whose loyal friendship marks one of the 
brightest experiences in my acquaintance. 

His home, six miles from Piedmont Church, seems a 
sacred place in memory. "Hillside** enclosed within its 
bounds groves of forest trees, extensive acres of arable 
land, orchards of peaches, a vineyard rich with its 
fruitage, a lawn ornamented with luxuriant shade trees 
— all surrounding the house and farm buildings — such 
is "Hillside" in memory, outside. 

Within, everything plain but artistic — souvenirs rich 
and suggestive from friends in Great Britain and the 
United States. From the old and worn Bible given by 
his mother on leaving home to the elegant painting of 
the orator given by friends in England — ^gifts every- 
where, silver in abundance, tokens of friendships, richer 
than most cunning artificers could equal — such were 
reminders, in a beautiful home, of multitudes whose 
hearts were drawn to the most distinguished orator of 
temperance. 

The house was built for the sunshine. Its open win- 
dows let in a flood of glory in which the honored man 
rested. Among the rooms, crowded with reminiscences 
of sweetest friendships, was one pre-eminent in interest 
— the library. Crowded with shelves of richly bound 
books its atmosphere was literary. In its annex were 
engravings in great numbers and works of highest art. 
Volume after volume of art was resting upon the huge 
case built for their repose. The volumes of Cruikshank 
alone were valued at $10,000, Yet, what was this 
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library without Mr. Gough! Upon the day of his 
funeral there rested upon the chair, now mine from the 
gift of the family, a handkerchief whose cost had been 
only a penny, but given him by a poor woman in Edin- 
burgh with the reason for the gift that she gave it him 
because he had wiped away the tears from so many eyes. 
Her own husband had been reclaimed by his powerful 
appeals. It was this drawing of people to himself 
that made the rich library lonely after he had gone. 

It was in his library he always met his friends. 
Thrilling as he was on the platform, convulsing thou- 
sands there as he so easily could do, he was yet greater 
in his library. The commonest incidents, in his telling, 
became luminous. His powers of mimicry surpassed 
all I have ever heard. His conversations upon grave 
subjects brought life out in its seriousness. His 
thoughts were upon the moving events of civUization. 
From serious to humorous he was irresistible. 

Like others of his peculiar abilities he was sometimes 
melancholy and "blue." The first time of my seeing 
him he was standing among his grape-vines when Deacon 
Knowles took me out to find him. His reply to Deacon 
Knowles was so dejected that I suggested our return. 
Deacon Knowles laughed at the thought, as it was 
always so ; a fact we found true. In a few moments, 
however, the blueness would wear away, — and then, 
what fun ! Floods of wit and wisdom would sparkle on 
a sea of mirth. In his presence we cast all care away. 

In a special way I was brought into his intimacy 
during the publication of his two books, "Simshine and 
Shadow" and "Platform Echoes." The publisher, Mr- 
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Worthington, came to see me to get my help in moving 
Mr. Gough to do the work. At Mr. 6ough*s request, 
also, I corrected the proofs of both volumes. I also 
made out the "Table of Contents" of the first volume. 
From that time, he seemed to think there might possibly 
be a sale. The same timidity that made him tremble 
and walk by halls where he was to lecture for fear of 
finding that people were wearying of him, was evident 
in his literary work. 

In no sense am I attempting a review of his life or 
any adequate analysis of his personality. Yet it is a 
pleasure to leave on record the simple reference to my 
very distinguished parishioner in Piedmont. 

Editor^s Note. — Hillside, the home of John B. 
Gough, was in Boylston, a suburb of Worcester, six 
miles distant from Piedmont Church, whither Mr. 
Gough drove. Sabbath by Sabbath, when at home, to 
sit under the preaching of his friend. From the time of 
the meeting described by Dr. Mears, friendship ripened 
between the two men. When the pastor brought a 
bride from the far western town of Grinnell, Iowa, it 
was Mr. Gough who, at the reception given to welcome 
her home, drew Dr. Mears aside and whispered enthu- 
siastically, "She will do !'* No compliment could have 
been greater, such was his estimate of his friend and 
of the large place the young woman came to fill. When 
Mr. Gough died Anthony Comstock came from New 
York to take charge of the funeral obsequies in honor 
of his friend, and chief among those who paid tribute 
to the life and work of the man who being dead yet lived 
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in the lives of multitudes to whom he had brought new 
courage and hope, was his pastor. The body lay, in 
the intimate fashion of an earlier day, in the library 
where he had ever met his friends, surrounded by those 
who had known and loved him best. Innumerable 
tributes of affection from loving neighbors, or sent 
from distant places, were heaped about, and on the 
back of his own chair, now empty, was the poor little 
handkerchief given him by the workwoman in far-away 
Scotland because he had wiped the tears from so many 
ej'^es. 

Dr. Mears, perhaps better than any one else, struck 
the key-note of the life now endecl when he recalled how 
Mr. Gough "had been called from the book bindery, with 
its fifty unbound Bibles, to become an illuminated Bible 
himself, for the world to read," . . . and added, **Most 
men would have buried the history of his seven years 
of dissipation in silence, but for the sake of others he 
kept it fresh in our minds." Finally, he quoted Mr. 
Gough's own words, now verified, indeed, as the greatest 
tribute that could be paid him, "Give me integrity and 
honor and when I die let me leave the record of an up- 
right life." 

Later, Dr. Mears was chairman of the committee to 
arrange the memorial service in Mechanics Hall, 
Worcester; and, in Piedmont Church, on Sunday 
evening, he paid an extended and able tribute to the 
man who had been both parishioner and friend. — ^D. 

The Young Women^s Association, — In a large meas- 
ure what the "Avon Home" was to me in Cambridge, 
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the Young Women's Christian Association is in Worces- 
ter. I have not the exact dates as I write, but in a few 
words I will give the interesting story. 

Some time in 1888 or 1884< it became clear to me that 
Worcester needed such an institution for young women. 
It would be a heavy undertaking, yet was sadly needed. 
Was it God's voice speaking to me? One afternoon 
I received a call from Mr. Dwight Reed. He had come 
to ask me for some suggestions concerning his "will." 
After carefully stating his wishes and naming the sev- 
eral subjects, I asked him to think over the matter of 
a gift for a Young Women's Association. From the 
very first he was greatly interested, but said he would 
think it over and see me again the next morning. The 
following morning he called to tell me that he should 
put the sum of $6,000 into his will to found the Y. W. 
C. A. The seed was planted, and in good soil. In the 
course of a few days it was suggested to him that it 
would be a great blessing to him to see the start made 
while he was in health. Within a few days, he promised 
$1,000 cash for the purpose. Of course, the time was 
now ripe. Meantime, I had in mind another whose 
generosity I well knew, Mr. Edward A. Groodnow, 
President of the First National Bank. I talked over 
the whole matter with him, telling him what was pro- 
posed. While he made no promise in words it was very 
evident what his deeds would be. Mr. Goodnow's law- 
yer was a Mr. Stevens. I, therefore, secured Mr. 
Stevens to assist in forming the "Corporation." My 
wife and some friends secured the names of just the 
ladies to engage in such work and called a special 
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meeting of those interested. After the necessary legal 
meeting I paid, myself, the first money down for the 
object in meeting the cost of the "Charter." 

The association was first started in hired rooms. 
The experiment proved how greatly such an institution 
was needed. Mr. Reed's enthusiasm became stronger 
and stronger. Mr. Goodnow worked shrewdly, getting 
others interested in what so greatly interested himself. 
The great lack, however, was a place for the work. 

At such a juncture, in the winter of 1890, at the re- 
quest of the directors, I gave an address in the chapel 
of Union Church, laying before the people of the city 
the great needs in such a line of benevolence. The 
address was published in pamphlet form and used as a 
help in securing a permanent home for the young ladies. 
The ladies did the rest. Of course, my interest grew 
all the while, but other and better liands could carry 
out what had been so well begun. In four or five years 
even the spacious home was not large enough. It was 
then that the so-called annex was secured for about 
$20,000, making a splendid equipment for some of the 
best work ever done by the faithful workers of Worces- 
ter. Mr. Reed left the balance of the $6,000 in his 
"will" ; and Mr. Goodnow has given beyond what even 
might have been expected from him. Nor is he yet 
through giving, judging from his interest as shown in 
this his ninetieth year. After all the expenditures the 
building stands substantially free from debt, an honor 
to the city and a blessing to those for whom it was 
designed. 
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Mr. Edward A. Goodnow. — ^Among other names of 
people outside Piedmont Church, that of Mr. Goodnow 
holds a prominent place among personal friends. Mr. 
Goodnow was an early anti-slavery man and became 
well known among the friends of the slave. This in- 
terest in freedom was greatly helped by his keenness 
of business capability. It was he who sent forth the 
first drummer in the country. After gathering to- 
gether a large property, he gave up his business of a 
boot and shoe merchant and became the president of 
the First National Bank. He was a thorough believer 
in "old John Brown." The picture of the martyr was 
hung in a conspicuous place in his bank. Upon the 
opening of the war he did his part in furnishing the first 
regiment of colored soldiers that went out from Massa- 
chusetts. It happened in this wise. 

The famous John A. Andrew was Governor of the 
Commonwealth, Mr. Bullock of Worcester was chair- 
man of the committee of the Legislature having charge 
of the same. He came to Mr. Goodnow and asked him 
for a subscription. Mr. Goodnow suggested that he 
call upon some specially generous man, naming him, 
and told Mr. Bullock that he would give as much, but it 
was left to Mr. Goodnow to head the list with a gift 
of $500. It is a matter of interest to know that the 
bronze tablet just opposite the entrance of the Boston 
Capitol represents that same regiment of colored sol- 
diers under the leadership of their gallant Colonel. 

It was in 1883, the year after my marriage to Mary 
Grinnell, that we were on our way to Saratoga, to 
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attend the anniversary exercises of the Home Mission- 
ary Society. Mr. and Mrs. Groodnow were in the same 
PuUman car. After introducing my new wife to them 
we were enjoying ourselves in a pleasant chat when Mr. 
Goodnow asked us to accompany them and be their 
guests. We accepted the invitation, and spent three 
happy days in Saratoga with them. 

Upon the first evening we were sitting together on 
the hotel piazza conversing about the tornado that had 
swept away so much of Iowa College. I suggested to 
Mr. Gt>odnow the privilege of doing a great good to 
Iowa College by the gift of a library that should bear 
his name. He took the matter under most serious con- 
sideration. Of course, we were very desirous that such 
a consummation should be reached for the sake of the 
college. After the suggestion we spoke occasionally 
upon the matter until the time arrived for the com- 
mencement of the college. At that time it was our 
privilege to telegraph the gift of $10,000 as the gift 
from Mr. Goodnow. He later added $500 to the same 
fund towards the observatory. The building is an 
honor to his name. After this we spoke often of the 
need for a ladies' dormitory for the same college. 
Finally, Mr. Goodnow told me that he wished to see 
my wife at the bank. It was the day of the Democratic 
Convention in Worcester, and father Grinnell and I 
were in the gallery of Mechanics Hall to watch the 
proceedings of the convention. During our stay we 
saw the wife of our house trying to signal us out to the 
door, but we signaUed her to come to our place in the 
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gallery. Her cheeks were rosy with excitement as she 
came. Her voice trembled with emotion as she told 
us the news. Mr. Goodnow had oiFered to give $5,000 
towards a ladies' cottage, but insisted that it should 
bear her name. She said she could not allow that, but, 
of course, we said that was just the thing to do for her 
in the interest of her Alma Mater. The Trustees 
accepted the conditions. It was done, and the beautiful 
cottage, by Mr. Goodnow's generosity, bears the name 
he has so greatly respected. 

Meantime, other suggestions came to us concerning 
the college. I thought it a sort of bridal offering to 
give an alcove of choice volumes from the Worcester 
friends of the bride. One Sunday after church, in the 
course of two hours, I secured $800 from members of 
my own church for the alcove bearing the name of 
Piedmont. A few days after this pledge, we were on 
our way home from Boston where we had been attend- 
ing a gathering of the General Association. Our good 
friend, Deacon William Hyde of Ware, Mass., sat be- 
hind us in the same car of the train. We told him of 
the pleasure given us by the gift of such an alcove, 
when he said, "Why don't you get more?" Immediately 
he got the question, and in a moment he had pledged 
$500 for another alcove that we named the Hyde Al- 
cove. During the summer I personally selected all the 
books of both alcoves, making an addition of great 
value to the library. But other questions were to come. 

In 1885, Iowa College extended a call to me to be- 
come its president. In such a choice we knew we had 
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the strong desire of the ex-president. Dr. Magoun, and 
others. Besides, Mr. Goodnow was an earnest on- 
looker; but the call, important as it was, had no claim 
on my enthusiasm. It seemed hardly desirable to give 
up the pastorate for an office demanding so much 
merely executive work. In the meantime, however, I 
laid before Mr. Goodnow the suggestion of his liberally 
endowing the institution. He was to treat the coDege 
as though it were his only heir. At last, he made an 
offer of $50,000 cash and agreed to my suggestions, 
substantially, provided I would become the president. 
* It was clear to me that without such an endowment the 
presidency would be a hard place. Then came the time 
of waiting. The trustees were debating over the con- 
ditions proposed by Mr. Goodnow. For a year and a 
half the affair was under discussion. I tried to decline 
the call, but the trustees insisted that I must wait. 
At last, I grew very apprehensive that they would 
agree to the terms of the offer, and then I should be 
compelled to go. Time had confirmed me in the belief 
that my best usefulness was in the work of a pastorate. 
However, the final decision was such that I was left 
free again. 

Hardly was the question of the presidency of Iowa 
College settled when I received a call, one afternoon, 
from the Rev. Dr. Joseph E. Roy of the A. M. A. 
He had come to ask me to assume the presidency of the 
Atlanta University, saying that, if I would take the 
position it was probable that all the theological schools 
of the South would be united under my supervision at 
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Atlanta. My answer gave Dr. Roy no hope that I 
would accept such a position, and the matter dropped. 
A little later, the Rev. Dr. Strieby expressed himself 
as having hoped that by such a course I might have 
rounded up my life activities, but I have never regretted 
my decision. 



Chapter VIII 
LITERARY WORK* 

The history of literature is to me as fascinating as 
biography. The purpose in sending a book out into 
the world reaches into an indefinite time and concerns 
the life that is poured into its pages. Long after I 
am gone some of my books will be at work in all 
probability. 

My literary hours have been more than inspiration; 
they have been a change from the monotony that at 
times comes to every pastor ; a restful relief in times of 
conflict; a spur to gain a deeper knowledge. When 
Mr. Dickens tells us that he lived in the characters of 
his brain he expresses somewhat the joys of author- 
ship. Gathering facts and formulating them into the 
inferences, holding up before the mind and impressing 
upon the heart the lives that have been lived, observing 
great principles in their application to human action, 
— all these are calculated to enlarge the mind or to 
make a new world. To think that what one is doing 
shall have its peculiar influence upon hundreds or thou- 
sands of others, that possibly that influence shall be 
perpetuated in, at least, another generation, — this 
makes work seem pleasure and long hours reaching into 
weariness a delight. 

1 For a list of published works by Dr. Mears, with date, etc., see Appendix, p. 245 
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On previous pages I have referred to my volume, 
"The Life of Dr. Kirk." In my discussion of the 
temperance question it was necessary to refer to 
pamphlets issued to meet the exigencies of the times. 
References were also made to important papers relat* 
ing to denominational questions. Without repeating 
these efforts it is the purpose of this chapter to refer 
somewhat briefly to the various avenues of my literary 
attempts. 

In my college days I frequently wrote for The Bos- 
ton Traveler^ bringing myself into a friendship with 
the editor, Mr. Reuben Crook, that he was pleased to 
refer to in an editorial at the close of my pastorate in 
Cambridge. I well remember the generous remunera- 
tion of ten dollars received from the New York Herald 
for a brief item sent from Amherst while in college. 
Fugitive pieces and articles have found their way 
occasionally into the columns of the press, but not 
enough to make me conspicuous in such work. 

After the Beecher episode, in the make-up of the 
staff of the Christian Union^ I was honored by a brief 
visit from Dr. Lyman Abbott to discuss methods and 
prospects. I took advantage of its columns, open to 
me, but once or twice. After the close of the Rev. W« 
H. H. Murray's connection with the Golden Rule (the 
paper now called The Christian Endeavor World) f I 
became for a short time one of four editors to carry it 
on during a period of transition. When this journal 
was bought up by Rev. Mr. Shorey, of course my 
special work was over. I have sometimes almost re- 
gretted a refusal to write the Sunday-school lessons in 
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The Congregationalistf as asked by the Rev. M. 
Hazard during a month of his vacation, as it might 
possibly have led me into closer connection with such 
work. Still, my rule has been not to crowd myself too 
much. 

Without referring at all to the full reports of ser- 
mons and addresses in the daily press, it is but just in 
writing for my family to mention some of the oppor- 
tunities given me for public orations and addresses. 

My native town, Essex, has claimed my service on 
three occasions, leaving out any mention of the Memo- 
rial Day address. The first was called for at the re- 
union of the Essex North School. It was the last 
occasion when I met the Honorable David Choate. It 
seems but yesterday when we saw the feeble man enter 
the crowded tent on that rainy day. All dissuasions 
from his family availed nothing, — as he remarked, "I 
must go, if it makes me sick," or words to that effect. 
This event took place in 1871. The next call from 
Essex was to deliver the Centennial oration, July 4th, 
1876. This occasion followed the one of fifty years 
before when the Honorable Rufus Choate was orator. 
This address was published in pamphlet form. Once 
more Ess^x called me; it was on the occasion of the 
dedication of the new Town Hall and Library. The 
oration was published in full; and elaborate prepara- 
tions have been made to put all the exercises into book 
form. Whether this will be done, the future will show. 

The honor of giving the oration before the literary 
societies of Iowa College was given me, June 24th, 
1882. That evening the trustees gave me the doctorate 
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of divinity. Three years later, at the dedication of 
Goodnow Library, I gave a second, oration; subject, 
"The Republic of Books." 

Editor* 8 Note, — ^This invitation came about in a most 
interesting way, and is connected with other matters of 
special significance in the life of Dr. Mears, notably 
his first meeting at Iowa College with Mary Grinnell — 
who, later, became Mrs. Mears — and the call to the 
presidency of the college, counted a great honor by him, 
although he conscientiously refused the position, be- 
lieving it would prove a diversion from the work to 
which he was especially consecrated. Indirectly, the 
gifts that gave the name to Goodnow Hall, and the 
Mary Grinnell Mears Cottage for women were an after- 
math of this first visit to Grinnell. On page 154 is 
given a full account of this incident, in part from 
manuscript in the hands of the editor. — D. 

Important opportunities like these indicate some 
measure of the outside work appealing to me. With 
sermons in twenty-four volumes of "The Monday 
Club"; with repeated addresses before the Young 
Men's Christian Associations; with sermons on im- 
portant occasions, as the one preached before the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company; with re- 
peated calls to speak on the general issues of the day ; 
there have been great agencies to help me in intellectual 
ways. 

My first work in the book line was to edit the Lec- 
tures on Revivals^ by Dr. Kirk. I wrote the introduc- 
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tion to the volume, since the beloved pastor and lec- 
turer had gone to his higher reward. As already 
observed my own first volume was upon his life. 

My next volume, some years later, came as an in- 
spiration and was most truly a labor of love. Its 
scope was caught one Sunday noon during a sununer 
vacation. It was in 1886. Our vacation was in Rock- 
port, on the North Shore, in a cottage close by the 
ocean. On my return from church I was thinking of 
what the Bible has done in the uplifting of the race. 
Nothing had ever appeared to sum up its beneficent 
results in any adequate manner. I turned by a side 
path to get a fuller view of the ocean. The high bluff 
afforded a larger view of the vast waters. Under the 
brilliant sunlight, in the silence of that glorious day, 
remembering Him in whose hand those mighty waters 
rested and played, turning from His works to His 
word, the resolve was made. Upon going back to the 
cottage, life seemed larger in its meaning. The Book 
seemed greater than ever before. There it was, as the 
printers had left it, — the oldest volume in all the 
world; the book that had held the attention of 
the master intellects of the centuries; the book that 
false interpretations and venomous attacks could not 
harm, — ^the Book of God. 

No sooner had the rest hour of the beautiful day 
settled down upon our household than with pencil and 
paper I analyzed the purpose that was mine. Imag- 
ination had its full scope. The sweep of the subject 
must be commensurate with the sublime progress of the 
Book itself. In less than an hour the general subjects 
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now known as chapters in ^^The Deathless Book" were 
formulated. Beyond this I did not go that day. 

Then began the careful studies of a delightful year. 
Searching the oest libraries was an inspiration. The 
libraries of Worcester and Boston heard my calls for 
books. New York was visited for the same purpose. 
My own library was very rich in what I needed. 

Without slighting important duties in my parish, 
week after week found new inspirations. Early and 
late the light burned in my study. Sometimes, when 
fear of the effect of such work on my health impressed 
me, I felt as though I should be satisfied if I might live 
to complete what I had begun. Had I been told that 
the work was killing me, I hardly know what my answer 
would have been. Several of my people wished me to 
take a rest of a few weeks, as they saw weariness coming 
upon me, but they pleaded in vain. At length, after 
symptoms I did not understand, the pen fell from my 
hand with writer's paralysis before the last chapter 
was begun. My material was all ready; my line of 
thought fully marked out; but I could not write. 
Nervous fear struck me; was my work done? A pro- 
longed vacation of three months, made possible by the 
renovation of our church, found an improvement, but 
not a cure. 

At last I stumbled upon the blessing awaiting me, — 
a typewriter! It reached me on Friday morning and, 
before afternoon, was set up without calling upon any 
one. It was not put up quite right, of course, but it 
served its purpose. The next day, I picked out enough 
to write some of my sermon; and, in the course of a 
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week or two, commenced the last chapter of the volume, 
"The Book of God." Upon its being completed and 
placed in the hiands of the publisher, the work of making 
the index devolved upon me, — and the work was finished. 
I hope the volume has done much good. This was the 
purpose of its inception, to be a help to others by 
giving them inspiration. 

Editor^s Note. — ^It would be impossible to condense 
here the many appreciative criticisms of The Deathless 
Book that appeared in the press or came to Dr. Mears 
in private letters. A few representative words will in* 
dicate the recognition this book at once achieved. 
Joseph Cook said, "It is eloquent and suggestive, as 
timely as it is convincing." 

President Seelye of Amherst wrote, "A book whose 
title is a ray of genius, and whose pages I find glowing 
with affluent thought." 

The Rev. Dr. Andrew P. Peabody, of Harvard Col- 
lege, said, "It is admirable, — original, so far as I 
know, in its plan, rich in its materials, clear and irre- 
futably strong in its reasoning." 

In an article in The Watchman^ %he Rev. S. F. Smith, 
D.D., author of "My Country, His of Thee," wrote most 
strongly : "We find every page so rich in facts, so con- 
densed in style, and so keen and discriminating in por- 
traiture, that to present an adequate analysis would 
be almost to quote the entire book." . . . After review- 
ing the book at some length Dr. Smith continues, "We 
are conscious of the inadequacy of our description of 
Dr» Mears' treatise, so fresh, so vivid, so abounding 
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in anecdote, so scholarly, so attractive. The reader 
should not be alarmed by the title, nor dread a dry 
dissertation ; the book is thoroughly meaty, juicy, and 
sure to interest the intelligent reader who looks into it. 
We recommend to Sabbath school library committees 
to place it in their libraries, and benevolent givers to 
provide copies for graduating classes of the seminaries, 
which are now the strength and honor of our land. 
And may God's blessing rest on the gifted and scholarly 
author." — D. 

The Oberlm Lectures, — This volume of three lectures 
dates from a paper I read before the Boston Ministers' 
Meeting in 1892. That paper forms the second lecture 
of the volume upon the limitations of the sermon. The 
delivery consumed the whole hour, taking the place of 
the usual discussion. So favorable was its inception, 
that, at the suggestion of Prof. G. Frederick Wright, 
who was present, I was invited to repeat the paper at 
Oberlin Theological Seminary. Having accepted, I 
immediately added the first and third lectures, making 
a complete treatise upon the whole subject, as it lay in 
my mind and heart. 

Its reception at the Theological Seminary was so 
cordial that, on unanimous request of the Faculty and 
the Students, I put these lectures into permanent form, 
or rather, they published them. I have not followed up 
closely their history but have frequently heard from 
the lectures. 

** Inspired Through Suffering,** — This volume has a 
peculiar history. It was written during my pastorate 
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in Cleveland, but, as this chapter of my life speaks of 
my literary work, it seems best to insert it here. Dur- 
ing the early part of April, 1895, I spent a Sabbath 
with my good friend, the Rev. Dr. David Gregg, of 
Brooklyn. In the morning, I preached for him in the 
Lafayette Avenue Church. In the evening, I preached 
again in one of the small mission chapels of his church. 
After a very pleasant day I went back to Cleveland. 
A fortnight later a letter reached me from the manager 
of the Fleming H. Revell Company of New York, tell- 
ing me that he was in that mission chapel congregation 
that evening when I preached for them. The sermon 
started themes new to him and he requested me to write 
a volume on the line of that sermon. In the volume the 
sermon is the one on **Comfort.'' I recognized the 
peculiar confidence he exercised, virtually agreeing to 
publish whatever I might write. 

I immediately blocked out the seven subjects that 
should constitute the general theme and sent them on 
to him, remarking that, if the general analysis should 
strike him favorably, I was prepared to write the book. 
In less than three months the work was done. The 
publishers put it in excellent form and have made it a 
success. The little book stands as one of a list of ^^Life 
Guidance Series," in company with others of Andrew 
Murray, F. B. Meyer and others well known. Its place 
seems to be established as, after these years, it is still 
advertised among books needed. 

After I had left Piedmont Church, one of our young 
men conceived the project of issuing a little volume of 
^^Gleanings," as he chose to name them, to meet the 
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wishes of the many friends in Worcester and elsewhere. 
He published two editions, amounting to two thousand 
copies. This edition is entirely out of print, but was 
very successful in meeting the purpose of the young 
publisher. 

In a sense, my literary work has been spontaneous 
and, in a part of the work, unpremeditated, until others 
have suggested it. At the present time I feel impelled 
to write another volume, but have not decided upon its 
general scope. I hope, if my life is spared, to do much 
more in this same line, not for the sake of adding other 
books, but to do my part in helping on others by think* 
ing out God's thoughts on great subjects. 

Note. — ^As this manuscript goes to press, "Inspired 
through Suffering*' is advertised by the F. H. ReveU 
Company among their present day "Books of Cheer 
and Comfort." — Editor. 



Chapter IX 

A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH— THE HONOR- 
ABLE THOMAS H. DODGE 

{A tribute of friendship) 

A remarkable evidence of the power of one life over 
another rests in the name of the Honorable Thomas H. 
Dodge. Twenty-three years ago we were perfect 
strangers. Endowed with a remarkable gift for in- 
vention, possessed of a persistence which would not 
endure defeat, guided by a cautiousness that would 
not be satisfied except with a clear assurance, as clear 
as his brilliant and raven-black eye, as firm in judgment 
as the even dignity of his step, honest as the most up- 
right, clear of expression and undisturbed as the moun- 
tain brook, — ^he won for himself, as clients, those who 
had heaviest interests at stake. He was naturally a 
patent solicitor. He was as clear in detecting the 
weak points of a machine as he was in analyzing the 
fraud of the infringer of another's property. 

Editor^s Note, — ^Mr. Dodge was much of the time 
in Chicago in the interests of the great firm he repre- 
sented. A passage telling how an acquaintance began 
that later ripened into a lifelong friendship has been 
transferred and placed in connection with the occasion. 
(See p. 106.) The attraction was mutual, for the 
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excursion narrated below followed in the same year. 
Dr. Mears had, as has been noted elsewhere, a gift for 
friendship, and only those who knew him intimately 
can realize with what good fellowship, what quick re- 
sponse of wit and humor, what "good talk" in more 
serious hours he enriched the comradeship of vacation 
days. Whoever could beguile him to come on any ex- 
cursion received a liberal and much prized return for 
the courtesy extended. This, Mr. Dodge, keen reader 
of human nature that he was, divined at once when he 
met Dr. Mears. — ^D. 

In the summer of this year he gave me an invitation 
to visit Chicago with him and, after three weeks' stay 
there, arranged to have Kirk come on and meet us and 
we would go through the Adirondacks and across to, 
and over, the White Mountains. It was an ideal jour- 
ney, in which, from first to last, there was not a single 
drawback. The nearest approach to missing the privi- 
lege was the very first morning. I had been in Essex 
and was to take the 8.80 A. M. train from Boston, 
meeting him at Worcester. Upon reaching Everett, I 
found the trains stopped by a bad wreck just ahead. 
I started from the car with gripsack in hand and found 
a man with a baggage-wagon. Having asked the pos- 
sibility of his getting me to the Albany Station I 
offered him a good price if he would surely get there. 
I told him if he missed getting there he would get but 
half the price. Didn't that horse go ! He flew over the 
road towards the Charlestown Bridge without pausing. 
Our fear was that the bridge might be open; if that 
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were so, the drive was useless; but nothing was in the 
way. The ships were pointed towards the draw, but we 
got over it first. It was John Gilpin with a baggage 
wagon carrying a passenger. The early morning left 
the streets measurably clear of obstruction and on we 
went. Washington, Devonshire, across Summer and 
over to Kneeland, — on we flew, giving me ample time 
to take the train for which we were aiming. 

While in Chicago we spent three weeks at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel. All day long Mr. Dodge was hard at 
work. One evening he told me that he had by one sug- 
gestion saved the Washburn and Moen Company 
$25,000 that day. Towards evening we frequently 
took a drive around the parks of the city, returning 
in season for a good night's rest. Mr. C. H. Washburn 
was with us and a delightful man to meet. 

A little incident occurred, one Sunday, worth re- 
peating because of its moral. It was a stormy day, — 
very stormy ; but I thought it best to go to the First 
Presbyterian Church, where my friend, the Rev. Dr. 
John H. Barrows, was pastor. Only for the oppor- 
tunity of meeting Dr. Barrows would I have gone so 
far. I asked for the pew of a friend, whose wife I had 
not happened to meet. My mackintosh and rubbers, 
umbrella and hat were all carefully placed under the 
pew. Soon my complacency was disturbed by the 
appearance of a lady and her children who stopped at 
the head of the pew. Surely, thought I, she must be 
a Christian to come out in such a storm as this, — ^noble 
woman! But there she stood! I then attempted to 
leave the pew to let her have the inside, but immediately 
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discovered that even such a proceeding was not what 
she wished. I turned as quickly as possible and gath- 
ered up my scattered furnishings and left the pew. I 
tried the pew next ahead and, happily, was not troubled 
by even a Christian after I was seated. 

At the proper time, the Rev. Dr. Barrows came in 
from a .door at the side of the pulpit and passed at 
once to his desk and laid down his manuscript. 
Without taking his seat, he came down immediately to 
where I was seated and insisted that I should assist in 
the services. So I did ; almost to forgetting the earlier 
experience of the morning. At the close* of the service, 
however, several came up to speak with me as the friend 
. of their pastor and, among them, the lady who had 
waited upon me out of her pew. "What shall I say?" 
she asked. "I am ashamed to address you," she again 
said. I tried to condole with her and expressed the 
opinion that she ought not to let the affair trouble her, 
yet she would not be comforted, and I confess I hardly 
see how she could have been relieved of her regrets. 

During my stay at the Grand Pacific I met one whom 
I had seen first at the Beecher Council, but whom I had 
never met. Mr. Washburn immediately recognized him 
and called upon him to sit at our table. The man was 
to be my future father-in-law, the Honorable J. B. 
Grinnell. An acquaintance was rapidly begun between 
us. He told me of Iowa College. Early items of per- 
sonal history were given one after another, in his inim- 
itable way. He had known me, had heard me preach, 
possibly, yet, I think, not the latter. At least, he asked 
me if I would come out and deliver an oration at the 
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next college commencement. My answer was in the 
affirmative. He spoke of his family, of whom I already 
knew something. The thought came right to my mind : 
"Unless I shall meet my fate before another year pos- 
sibly that unmarried daughter, Mary, may be the one 
I am waiting for." Sure enough, it was so. 

I am writing this to indicate the power of one life 
over another, even in what is unconsciously done. To 
that visit in Chicago with Mr. Dodge I owe the splendid 
opportunity given for my oration. That oration re- 
sulted in my title of Doctor of Divinity, given by Iowa 
College ; in my meeting her to whom in our happy home 
life God has given our two children ; and, lastly, though 
less than this, to that Chicago visit I owe, indirectly, 
my call to the presidency of Iowa College. My life has 
hinged upon that one summer. Many and many a 
time have I remarked upon the strange mystery of 
events, but had it not been for Mr. Dodge these events 
and consequent blessings would never have been mine. 

The happiest days pass seemingly all too soon. Yet, 
the homeward journey was equally bright with what we 
had enjoyed. 

I visited Essex to take Kirk with me to meet Mr. 
Dodge. Our meeting place was Saratoga. We arrived 
within an hour of each other. Now that the heavy 
burdens of the law were off his mind he began upon me. 
Such sport as we had ! Wherever we went people would 
look at him in his dignity. He reminded me that people 
would naturally regard him as the clergyman rather 
than myself. We had spent a delightful Sunday at 
Waukesha, in Wisconsin ; but, here we were at the City 
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of Springs ! We had rested by Lake Michigan, but now 
we were going among the mountains. We left Saratoga 
and duly came in sight of the mountains guarding 
Elizabethtown, over which hung clouds of brilliant 
glory as though guarding Paradise. Each waking 
hour of our stay there was an opportunity for further 
jollity. Mr. Dodge, with his dignified manner; Kirk, 
with his boyish curiosity and frankness; and myself, 
happy in the pleasure of Kirk and enjoying the **hits" 
of Mr. Dodge, — these were the companions in one of 
the most delightful and varied trips ever made. The 
long rides, the hotel resorts, the views of mountains 
and lakes, the experiences of traveling, the visit with 
Dr. and Mrs. Cutler, the supper at French's, the dis- 
mal drive on buckboard past the flaming charcoal pits 
near midnight, the rousing up of "Uncle John," the 
fascinating wildness of Ausable Chasm, the sail across 
Champlain, the drive at Burlington after the one pair 
of horses that would suit Mr. Dodge — these constituted 
the grand panorama, only, instead of the shifting 
scenes, we were on the move ourselves to take the glories 
of the grand vista into our vision. 

Then, what shall we say of the White Mountains — 
the stop at the Twin Mountain House, the delightful 
Sabbath whose services enlisted the entire crowd of 
guests, the ride through the Crawford Notch, and, 
finally, the good-byes spoken as we parted at 
Rochester? Such was the summer in whose few weeks 
my life completely changed. 

This was in 1881. From that time on the deepening 
friendship has only intensified the enjoyment then 
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found. Willow Park has been like a home to us all. 
The thoughtful oversight of Mr. and Mrs. Dodge has 
led us to regard them not simply as parishioners but as 
safe advisers in all our movements. When my call 
came from Cleveland, it was Mr. Dodge's advice that 
led me to decide on my course ; all the easier since his 
advice coincided with my own best judgment. The 
whole lower part of his house has its associations of 
singular clearness. Wealth did not fret itself for a 
limit to the outlay of its abundance; the ornament of 
its walls was their superb finish ; the hinges of its doors 
could not rust beneath their substantial covering of 
gold; from massive, pillared cellar to attic wrought in 
perfect finish, there has been no jar of granite or brick 
from where it was laid. Carvings of black walnut 
guard the staircase. Never a flaw has been possible in 
the edifice wrought under the owner's keen vision. Who 
shall say that architecture does not reflect character? 
Given an abundance of wealth and the strong purpose 
to create a dwelling, and the structure will declare the 
characteristics of the owner. Substantial, elegant, 
artistic, — the house reflects the worth of my dear 
friend, Mr. Dodge, — a monument of his solid life work. 
Yet to mention Mr. Dodge without including Mrs. 
Dodge would be not only invidious but inadequate. 
No one can tell what she has been to me in her interest 
in Kirk during the years when there was no mother to 
care for him at home. Nor can I forget how thought- 
fully she advised me when my lonely home needed such 
wisdom as she could give. When, after three and a 
half years of loneliness, my home was made bright 
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again by the coming of the new wife and mother, Mrs. 
Dodge and her intimate friend, Mrs. Lovell, with many 
others, gave cordial greetings to the maker of my 
home. I never go to her elegant home without looking 
upon her wrist that was broken by a fall on the icy 
pavement on her way to her home from my house, 
where she had come to bring us gifts. During all the 
years since, her affectionate interest in my family has 
known no abatement nor change. May their years be 
many, free from sickness and crowded with joys! 

I could recall incident after incident concerning the 
later years but such narration belongs to another time 
and place. Our conversations have swept from 
thoughts of deepest seriousness to the perfect abandon 
of mirth. We have laughed until we have cried. Imag- 
ination has created extravagance of figures or shapes 
until every nerve of the body has quivered under the 
force of the wit. Rest comes with such convulsions of 
fun and frolic. Real fun lengthens life and brightens 
its paths. Friendship that cannot sweep the gamut 
of the varying moods of life, — ^its deepest moods, its 
heaviest sorrows, — ^is not friendship at all. Such a 
friendship gives me rest amid my cares in holding my 
affections back with the quiet, thoughtful dwellers at 
Willow Park in Worcester. 
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Chapter X 
AFTER TEN YEARS 

The sketch of his life and interests left by Dr. Mears 
for his wife and children was no complete document, 
and possibly he intended to continue it at some more 
convenient season, but the time never came; he was 
absorbed in his many activities and in meeting the 
demands of his work in the great city churches to 
which he ministered. For the most part, the incidents 
recorded by him fall within the first decade of his pas- 
torate in Worcester. The tenth anniversary of his 
installation over Piedmont Church was a significant 
event in the life of both pastor and people, and a brief 
survey of the situation is fitting. 

During the ten years of Dr. Mears' pastoral charge 
he had received into church membership two hundred 
and sixteen persons by profession of faith, two hundred 
and eight by letter, — in all, four hundred and twenty- 
four, a number larger than had been received from the 
formation of the church to the beginning of this pas- 
torate. The total membership was now six hundred 
and twenty. Enrolled in the Sunday school were seven 
hundred and ninety persons, and in annual benevolences 
Piedmont Church gave more than $21,000. But statis- 
tics are no adequate measure of the life and vitality of 
a church. The unfailing energy and ability of the pas- 
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tor had reorganized and vitalized in every department j 

the activities of the church. Four benevolent societies 
cared for the needy and dispensed the funds provided. 
An "Outlook Committee'' of sixteen ladies discovered 
and welcomed newcomers; and a significant and un- 
usual comradeship had been established. The church 
was a great family in which the welfare of each one was 
the concern of all, and the united eflfort was directed 
to fulfilment of the mission of the Christian Church in 
the community and in the fellowship of the churches to 
which it belonged. 

In this church the no-license leagues originated and 
from it a most effective campaign for the better en- 
forcement of temperance ordinances in the city of 
Worcester was carried on. Pastor and people had be- 
come recognized leaders in many movements directed to 
the betterment of the community, or more widely bene- 
ficial in the commonwealth of Massachusetts. These 
facts give evidence of a vigorous religious life within the 
church and of organized effort to serve mankind. A 
deep social consciousness permeated the membership, 
quickened constantly by the eloquence with which Dr. 
Mears persistently urged the duties of the good citizen 
toward the community in which he dwelt. 

In Piedmont Church there was deep and sincere 
appreciation of the devoted effort and able ministry 
of their pastor in the decade then closing. This found 
expression in a testimonial of $1,300 raised by popular 
subscription with some six hundred donors. Of this 
sum, $500 was contributed by the ladies of the church 
and presented to the pastor for his own private per- 
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sonal use. This Dr. Mears immediately transferred 
to the Committee of the Parish as his own gift for the 
repairing and beautifying of the church edifice. The 
generosity of one of the deacons, Mr. F. B. Knowles, 
with the pastor's gift, made it possible, in this anni- 
versary year, to redecorate the church beautifully. 

During these ten years, much of sunshine and of 
shadow had fallen on the home of Dr. Mears. Early 
in his pastorate he had lost his wife, whose declining 
health had been one of the reasons for leaving the 
North Avenue Church and the climate of Cambridge. 
Two sons had been bom to Mr. and Mrs. Mears, the 
younger of whom, a rarely beautiful boy, had died at 
ten months of age. For a short time after the change 
of residence, Mrs. Mears improved rapidly, but in 
March, 1879, a sudden illness seized her and in one 
short week she passed away. Although without 
strength to fulfill all the duties that usually fall on a 
pastor's wife she was a woman of rare spiritual en- 
dowment, fully in sympathy with her husband's aims 
and purposes. The spirit so uplifted her frail body 
that her passing was like a translation; hers was the 
faith that even in the very moment of entering the 
unseen inspired such words of assured vision as rarely 
fall from dying lips. 

For more than three years Dr. Mears maintained his 
home and guided his motherless boy as best he might, 
aided in every possible way by wise and loyal friends ; 
then, in 1882, a bride came to the parsonage who soon 
won the hearts of all and became, in truth, a help-meet 
in church work. This event was of such moment, both 
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in the private life of Dr* Mears and in the wide useful- 
ness of his later years, that it requires special mention 
here. In his own inimitable way, Dr. Mears has him- 
self described the steps by which his acquaintance with 
Mary Grinnell came about. The incident of his intro- 
duction to Honorable J. B. Grinnell, of Grinnell, Iowa, 
led to an invitation to deliver the commencement ad- 
dress at Iowa College, in 1882. This was the year of 
the tornado that destroyed the college buildings, and a 
spirit stirred in all officers and friends of the institution 
that made the occasion notable. The address, on ^^The 
Function of the Christian College in the National Life,'* 
was worthy in every way of the time and place, and the 
corporation of the college honored the speaker with the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

But more important was the entertainment of this 
guest of the college in the hospitable home of J. B. 
Grinnell, founder of the town, widely-known pioneer, 
friend of every man who championed and aided the 
oppressed. Here, Dr. Mears met the eldest daughter, 
Mary. Tales of her rare worth had come to his ears 
in distant places, and soon, personal acquaintance con- 
firmed inclination and judgment and, in September, 
David Otis Mears was married to Mary Chapin Grinnell. 
Miss Grinnell had recently graduated from Iowa Col- 
lege, but, notwithstanding her youthful appearance, 
she was mature in mind and heart, and in disposition a 
true daughter of her father and mother.* In a rare 
degree, she seemed peculiarly endowed with the qualities 
that best fit woman for the responsibilities of pastor's 

* See note on page 165. 
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wife, — active in the religious work of the church from 
childhood, taking part in the innumerable kind deeds 
originating in her home, educated in a college distinctly 
characterized by a consecrated Christian spirit, she 
seemed ready when Rev. D. O. Mears appeared and 
opened to her the way of opportunity, offering at the 
same time the devoted love of a warm heart and a home 
to attract any woman of earnest, affectionate nature. 

The wedding was a town and college affair, since the 
town claimed the bride as daughter of its founder; 
the church, as one of its most serviceable members; 
the college,' as an alumna. There could be no private 
wedding or choice of favored guests, under such cir- 
cumstances. An invitation from the pulpit summoned 
friends of the family to the service and the hospitable 
home of the bride's parents on that day welcomed and 
entertained all with characteristic generosity. The 
marriage service was in the church, the bride's father, 
the Honorable J. B. Grinnell, officiating, assisted by 
Dr. George F. Magoun, president of the college, and 
Rev. J. M. Sturtevant, pastor, and, by a remarkable 
coincidence, the man who, aforetime, had visited David 
Mears, the lonely, homesick boy, ill of measles in his 
cheerless room at Phillips Academy, Andover. 

Among the choice wedding gifts were personal letters 
penned by such men as Dr. Alden, Ephraim Cutter, 
M.D., LL.D., Henry Ward Beecher and many others. 
Wendell Phillips closed a personal letter to the bride 
with these words : ^^ As I cannot quit my post to choose 
something for your new home, be a good girl and take 
the enclosed (fifty dollars) and see that I am repre* 
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sented among the friends who don't want you to lift 
your eyes without something to testify how we all love 
you." Mr. Grinnell gave his daughter the deed of an 
Iowa farm and the proceeds of the sale of another. 
The bride's mother, knowing her special interest, gave 
her a missionary library of one hundred volumes ; and 
the groom, surprised and delighted that one so young 
should give her heart thus earnestly to the redemption 
of the world, added a perpetual bridal gift, promising 
to pay as long as they lived for every book on missions 
she wished to add to her collection,: — a noble gift, most 
nobly fulfilled in the years that followed. 

The tribute to the bride in the local papers was no 
conventional compliment but the heartfelt tribute of 
the town of Grinnell to a beloved daughter, spoken in 
farewell. In part it was as follows : 

^^Miss Mary Grinnell will be missed as perhaps no 
other young lady in the place would be. Bom here, 
educated here, always identified with everything useful, 
charitable and of public benefit, she has seemed to be a 
person who could not be spared. She has been a link 
in the chain binding together the college, the church and 
the town. She has spent her whole life here and there is 
not in the town a man, woman or child who can say 
aught that is ill of her, none who are not sorry for her 
departure, none who do not rejoice in her happiness." 

The fire on his hearth rekindled. Dr. Mears addressed 
himself to his many tasks with great energy. His ser- 
mons and evening addresses filled his church with eager 
audiences and afforded the newspapers of the city many 
themes of interest. Calls for platform addresses in- 
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creased in frequency, his literary work made constant 
drafts upon his strength, and, in addition, he was ever 
a diligent and prominent worker in numerous temper- 
ance campaigns. 

To this reconstituted home, in 1888, came Dr. Mears' 
much beloved youngest brother, ill of a fatal malady. 
George Mears was a young and promising lawyer in 
Boston, already married and apparently at the 
threshold of a brilliant career. In his brother's home 
in Worcester, where he had come to visit, he died, leav- 
ing a widow and two little children. In 1885, David 
Mears, the father, died in Essex, and three years later, 
in 1888, the mother. David, as eldest son, and also 
especially fitted for the task, became administrator of 
the estate. At this time he purchased the home place 
from the other heirs and, soon after, began to improve 
it, purposing to make it his own summer residence and, 
ultimately, his home. It was soon named Orchard 
Home and, as such, has long been known and loved by 
all friends of the family. 

Work and care began presently to undermine the 
unusual strength and vigor of the pastor of Piedmont 
Church, and his parishioners began to urge the need of 
a vacation. Some one suggested a trip to Europe and 
a fund was raised for this purpose; but, just at the 
moment he was engaged on the manuscript of "The 
Deathless Book" and felt that he must not interrupt 
the task until the book came from the press, so post- 
poned his trip. 

Finally, the next year, in May, 1888, with ex-Mayor 
Hildreth, one of the deacons in his church, he sailed for 
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Europe, to return in August. Mrs. Mears did not 
accompany her husband, being unwilling to leave to 
the care of another a daughter too young to take on 
such a journey. 

On this trip, Dr. Mears traveled more than 18,000 
miles, journeying in England, France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Grermany, Holland, Scotland and again in Eng- 
land. Everywhere he was a close observer of communi- 
ties and customs, for the life of mankind in its various 
conditions of struggle for well-being ever appealed to 
him more strongly than the art of which he was a close 
student. His tireless energy was well exemplified by 
the activities undertaken on a trip primarily for rest 
and recuperation. He frequented the galleries of the 
cities, visited and purchased choice photographs, 
statuary, paintings and other art treasures; but of 
greater importance and of immediate profit to his 
church and congregation were his studies of education, 
religion, etc., and the conclusions formed by personal 
observation of the life of the communities visited. In 
August, the travelers returned with new health and 
vigor and rich store of experience. A royal and en- 
thusiastic welcome testified the gladness with which Dr. 
Mears' church received their pastor, home from his 
wanderings, — and quite as glad to resume his work 
among his own people as they to have him. 

By November, he was ready to share with others the 
fruits of his travels and began a series of evening ad- 
dresses on such topics as "Pompeii, the Buried City," 
"Rome under the Caesars," "Paul's Footprints in 
Rome," "Romanism at Headquarters," etc. At the 
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dame time, with renewed vigor, the pastor of Piedmont 
Church was delivering a series of morning sermons on 
practical topics that caused a stirring of consciences, 
since they dealt with such questions as ^^The Blindness 
that Affects Press and Pulpit," ^^Business and the 
Saloon," "The City's License to Sin." It may easily 
be imagined that Dr. Mears' eloquence and earnestness 
on such vital themes filled his church to overflowing, 
both morning and evening. 

Meanwhile, month by month, the temperance ques- 
tion became more compelling. In 1889, an amendment 
to the Constitution in favor of prohibition was sub- 
mitted to the voters, and this Dr. Mears actively sup- 
ported with voice and pen. Documents prepared by 
him were issued in pamphlet form in editions of many 
thousands. On April 4, his Fast Day sermon dwelt on 
the criminality of silence in moral crises, and, later, 
when the amendment was defeated, he assured the dis- 
couraged hosts that their cause was by no means lost 
and urged continued effort. 

With most men intensity of pursuit narrows the 
range of vision, but this did not appear to be true of 
Dr. Mears. His mind was ever open to the claims of 
all questions pertaining to Christian citizenship and 
in the associations to which he belonged he was in fre- 
quent demand for platform addresses and for commit- 
tee work. Indeed, invitations to give an address on 
national holidays or before bodies of men organized 
in the service of state or nation, he regarded as present- 
ing a duty and an opportunity he had no moral right 
to decline. Not a Thanksgiving of his pastorate 
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passed without a message from him directed to the 
consciences of Christian citizens of the commonwealth. 

Addresses before the G. A. R., the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company of Boston, and many 
others, gave him frequent opportunities for expressing 
the views he held of the obligation of each citizen to 
the community in which he dwelt and made him, in 
truth, a herald of civic righteousness. 

At the annual meeting of the American Missionary 
Association Dr. Mears was in the chair as Vice-Presi- 
dent when the announcement was made that Mr. Daniel 
Hand had entrusted to that association more than a 
million dollars for the education of the colored youth 
of the South. It should be recalled here that, in 1876, 
Dr. Mears had given an address at the annual meeting 
of the Missionary Society on "The Centennial Prob- 
lem and Its Uncertain Factor." This discussion of the 
conditions of the colored race and of the responsibility 
of the church was considered so important and timely 
that it was published and distributed among the 
churches. In 1890, at a meeting of Congregational 
ministers, a report was presented by Dr. Mears pro- 
posing a Christian Conference for 1892 for discussion 
of the topic, "The Democratic Religious Principle in 
Government and Education.'' The report was adopted 
and, later, he did yeoman service in meeting with 
churches of different denominations to explain the pur- 
pose of this conference and to urge co-operation. In 
1891, an address entitled "The Sermon and Its Limita- 
tions," delivered before an association of Congrega- 
tioncd ministers meeting in Boston, opened a new door 
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of opportunity. Through one who listened came an 
invitation to repeat the address before the students of 
Oberlin Theological Seminary. This suggested the 
expansion of the theme and led to the "Oberlin Lectures'* 
of 18929 afterward published by request of the faculty 
and students of the Seminary. These instances by no 
means exhaust the list, but they reveal the great range 
of Dr. Mears' active interests, the intense activity of 
his mind and the zeal of his labors for the upbuilding 
of Christ's kingdom on earth. 

In this year, 1891, the organization and activities of 
Piedmont Church had become so notable that The 
Advance considered its method of work a matter of 
sufficient interest to call for a resume of the fifteenth 
annual report. It said, "This is one of the strongest 
and best organized churches in the country, numbering 
now six hundred members, sustaining a 'Branch,' as 
it is wisely called, in a destitute neighborhood, and 
filling its own large edifice every Sunday with a congre- 
gation that rents nearly every available seat. The 
Sunday school has one novel device worthy of universal 
adoption. Every Sabbath in the month, including the 
fifth, has assigned to it from eight to ten efficient ladies 
and gentlemen who agree to act on that day as sub- 
stitute teachers, and who, consequently, prepare the 
lesson for the day and present themselves in the school 
for service. As a result, the classes are always in- 
stantly provided with teachers in case of the absence 
of any. Another noticeable feature is the 'Outlook 
Committee,' consisting of nineteen ladies with the 
pastor's wife at their head, whose duty is to aid in the 
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pastoral work of the parish, and to keep the pastor and 
others informed of the coming of strangers into the 
congregation and of any cases of sickness or need in 
the neighborhood. This organization is in many 
churches called the Board of Deaconesses. There is no 
reasonable ground of doubt that the office of deaconess 
was common in the primitive church, and that deacon- 
esses then performed similar duties to those just in- 
dicated. Rev. D. O. Mears, D.D., pastor of Piedmont 
Church, is an indefatigable worker, and, after fifteen 
years of service, is stronger than ever in his hold upon 
his people." 

In 1892, on the occasion of Dr. Mears' fiftieth birth- 
day, the Ladies' Benevolent Union planned a surprise 
and testimonial in which church and congregation 
joined. A turkey supper was given by the ladies in 
honor of the pastor, and, at its close, one of the officers 
of the church ascended the platform and addressed the 
pastor. He spoke of man's fiftieth year as the high 
tide of his mental activity, referred to the love of such 
a man as Dr. Mears for his library and, in conclusion, 
gave way to a procession of six boys who entered, each 
bearing one volume of the Century Dictionary, the 
gift of the Ladies' Union. Thus did the people of 
Piedmont Church express their devotion to the pastor 
who had ministered to them now fifteen years. 

Meantime, Dr. Mears was making plans to reach 
with religious teaching the young men of the city, and 
in this year, 1892, he organized, by urgent request, the 
Union Bible Class at Curtis Hall, held under the 
auspices of the Young Men's Christian Association, 
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The sessions were on Friday evening and many Bible 
students came from various local churches. Very soon 
the gathering became notable for the intensity of in- 
terest excited. Dr. Mears had always a genius for 
Bible teaching; and many declared that the class had 
been a revelation of truth and opened to them a new 
understanding of the Book of Books. 

Notwithstanding the pressure of so many activities 
Dr. Mears did not abate in any particular his interest 
in the temperance cause. He often chose themes for 
sermons that bore on the matter and, in 1892, accepted 
the presidency of the Massachusetts Anti-Saloon 
League, — thus rounding out his No-License work in 
Worcester by the leadership of the state-wide movement 
against saloons. 

Throughout his life Dr. Mears felt a deep concern 
in the upbringing of youth. He was ever zealous in 
support of common schools, for a long time sending 
his own children to them as a matter of principle ; and 
he combatted with great vigor such defects in the 
organization of public education as he thought danger- 
ous or unwholesome. About this time, he delivered a 
notable address on the power of habit, making the 
application especially in the training of children. He 
pointed out that about one-half the population was 
twenty-one years of age or under that age. He said: 
"It is one of the greatest problems how the yotmg are 
to be guided. Their immense numerical importance 
complicates the situation. The large number of 
parents who have little solicitude in such responsibili- 
ties makes the problem more serious. No question 
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should ever be debated or settled that leaves this im- 
mense youthful constituency out of its calculation. 
When we shall cast our ballots on the license question 
we must think of these who constitute half of the whole. 
Human nature carries no standard of conduct in itself. 
It follows out its inclinations rather than what is right, 
unless taught either by experience or instruction from 
others. . . . The ignorance of the child's heart as to 
the world's ways makes it all the more dangerous to be 
let alone. Lessons learned in childhood outlast in mem- 
ory those learned later. Every word or act makes its 
indelible mark upon the thoughts of the child. Habits 
in their relation to life pertain more to training than to 
instinct. They are acquired rather than natural. 
They are the constant repetition of actions. . . ." 

It is easy to see that such imperative and constant 
demands must in time exhaust the vitality of the 
strongest men. Dr. Mears was now fifty years old and 
wisely he began to ask how he might limit the over-ex- 
penditure of energy without loss to the causes he held 
dearest. _ A new field of labor where he could devote 
himself more closely to the work of the pastorate 
seemed to afford the easiest solution to his problem; 
and, therefore, when he learned that a committee had 
already spent some time in Worcester studying his 
work in Piedmont Church, he gave attention to the 
call of Calvary Presbyterian Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio. This was a new and strong church, but com- 
posed of divers elements as yet hardly harmonized or 
organized for effective work. In many respects the tjall 
offered an opportunity peculiarly attractive to a man 
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of Dr. Mears' special gifts, and, at the request of the 
Calvary Church, he, with Mrs. Mears, visited Cleve- 
land in March, 1898. With this visit opens another 
chapter in Dr. Mears' life and the story of it may best 
be told in another place. 

Editor's Note. — Mary Grinnell's mother, Mrs. Julia 
Chapin Grinnell, had an important part in the upbuilding 
of the town named for her husband. She was a woman of 
gracious personality, trained mind, educated at Mount 
Holyoke Seminary, of rare judgment, generous sympathies, 
beautiful spirit and consecrated life. Thus the two daugh- 
ters inherited from both parents qualities which in marked 
degree fitted them for great usefulness. 



Chapter XI 

THE CALL TO CLEVELAND 

In February, 1898, Dr. Mears received an unsolicited 
call from the Calvary Presbyterian Church of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. This church, originally one of three col- 
legiate churches under the charge of Rev. Hiram C. 
Haydn, D.D., had organized in the previous May as an 
independent society, had secured a site on the famous 
Euclid Avenue and erected a beautiful edifice at a cost 
of $100,000. The church had already paid its debt 
and, by the generous gift of one of its members, had 
added a boys' club house to its working equipment. 
The membership of Calvary Church numbered three 
hundred and fifty, with one hundred more waiting until 
the choice of a pastor should be made. A strong 
church, it sought for able guidance in its work for 
Christ, and the city of Cleveland offered many and 
diverse fields of usefulness, ranging from the Bohemian 
mission, on the one side, to the needs of the cultivated 
community gathered around Adelbert College and Case 
School of Applied Science, on the other. Administra- 
tive ability was a prime requisite in the pastor of a 
church thus situated; and it was also essential that he 
should be a man of vigorous personality, able to mingle 
in public affairs and, if need were, ready to speak in 
no uncertain tone. Many in the church also desired 
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in a pastor a pulpit orator of no mean ability. The 
commingling of these qualities in one man is not easy 
to find, but among the elders of Calvary Church was a 
man who had once sat as a parishioner in the North 
Avenue Church, Cambridge, and he was confident that, 
in Dr. Mears, Calvary would secure the leadership it 
sought. On his suggestion, a committee was sent to 
Worcester to listen to the pastor of Piedmont and in- 
quire, unknown to him, into his administration of the 
church. The report of this committee was so favorable 
that a call was sent with the urgent request that before 
he declined or accepted he would visit the church in 
Cleveland. Accordingly, Dr. and Mrs. Mears went 
west to meet the people who had sent the call and see 
for themselves the situation and the opportunities 
offered. A warm welcome waited them and it was very 
clear that both church and people unitedly desired Dr. 
Mears to come to them. The greatness of the oppor- 
tunity here open was also evident. Situated on Euclid 
Avenue, not far from Western Reserve University, and 
including in its membership men of large experience in 
business and in civic affairs, there could be no doubt 
that, under a wise leader, this church must assume a 
position of great influence in religious movements, in 
education, in the affairs of the city, and of the state. 
To a man of Dr. Mears' temperament and special gifts 
in administration, foremost in every good cause, the 
conditions here present made this a most inviting field 
of labor. 

Here was a situation demanding most prayerful con- 
sideration. Dr. Mears declared that he must reach his 
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decision in the midst of his own people, and he and hid 
wife turned their faces homeward. But the Piedmont 
fellowship did not propose to give up their pastor 
without a struggle.- When Dr. Mears entered the ves- 
try to conduct as usual the Wednesday evening meet- 
ing the guidance of the services was taken from his 
hands and the meeting converted into a demonstration 
of affection for the pastor and his wife. An earnest 
plea was made that they would abide with the church 
in which pastor and people had so long worked together 
in the cause of Christ. 

Now followed some weeks of thoughtful study of the 
problems presented. Fortunately, no question of salary 
was involved. Dr. Mears never made the salary a fac- 
tor in any ministerial question, and, in this case. Pied- 
mont met the salary offered by Calvary ($6,000) ; 
hence his thought could be directed exclusively to other 
factors of the situation. At length, on Sunday, March 
19, 1898, Dr. Mears read his letter of resignation in 
which he gave full ei^pression to his love for his people, 
but also stated his conviction that in this united church 
there would be no serious check to its well-being or 
usefulness involved in a change of pastors. He dwelt 
upon the manifest opportunity offered by Calvary and 
announced his acceptance of the call. But Piedmont 
replied with a unanimous refusal to accept his resigna- 
tion and so urged its own claims as to cause Dr. Mears 
to hesitate. Calvary Church countered by hurrying a 
committee eastward to confirm him in his first decision 
and, after a few days' delay. Dr. Mears wrote again to 
his beloved church, sayings "The extraordinary demon- 
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stration of our Piedmont church and congregation has 
deeply touched me," but urging still the acceptance of 
his resignation, first, because it is usually wiser, when 
such a 0tand is once taken, to abide by it; secondly, 
because he felt that there might be rest in the change, 
which thus might mean the lengthening of his life. 

This plan revealed their pastor's mind and his de- 
voted friends in the church reluctantly accepted his 
decision. 

Dr. Mears' pastorate in Piedmont Church closed on 
Easter Sunday, 1898. At the communion service cele- 
brated in memory of the Risen Lord, on that day of 
parting, ten children were baptized, twenty-five persons 
were received into church membership by confession and 
seven by letter. On Monday evening following, in a 
great reception attended by fifteen hundred persons, 
including the Mayor and other representative men 
from the city, the people bade their beloved pastor and 
his wife farewell. Chapel and church parlors were 
elaborately decorated for this occasion, and many 
brought personal gifts, while aU united in the presenta- 
tion of a magnificent mahogany chime clock as a token 
of appreciation and attachment. This clock has ever 
held a central position in the home of the family, a most 
valued treasure. The ties between pastor and people, 
on that day nominally severed, nevertheless endured in 
a warm and lively friendship until the time of Dr. 
Mears' death in 1915. 

On the following Saturday Dr. Mears and family 
reached Cleveland, their future home. Sabbath morn- 
ing the new pastor took for the theme of his inaugural 
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sermon the words of David's Psahn, *^I shall be satisfied 
when I awake in thy likeness," and preached on the 
Christian's duty of dissatisfaction with his own attain- 
ments. ^^This unsatisf action is the law of our nature," 
he said; and continued, ''True religion quickens us to 
do more than we have done." The sermon was an elo- 
quent plea for persistent endeavor to attain a higher 
spiritual plane of living. He closed with this declara- 
tion of the purpose of his ministry: **With a heart of 
love for the work, this shall be the one sublime purpose 
of this ministry, — ^that the sons of God grow from 
strength to strength and from power to power and 
when they awake they shall be like Him." After the 
benediction, in familiar, kindly words, he asked his 
people not to hasten away from church as if they were 
in a hurry to eat their dinners. On the Monday evening 
following, an informal reception gave evidence of the 
joy and satisfaction of the church in his coming; and, 
soon, cordial welcome extended by ministers from other 
churches testified that he had joined a goodly fellow- 
ship. Most auspiciously had the new pastorate begun 
and, in due time, it was confirmed and legally estab- 
lished according to the ordinances of the Presbyterian 
church. 

During the weeks that followed Dr. Mears was busy, 
happy and confident that no mistake had been made. 
On receiving news of the call extended to his successor 
in the pastorate he wrote a friend in Worcester: 
"Everything going on here splendidly. Great growth 
of congregation and church. Pews being taken every 
week, seven last Sunday, but very few left. I am more 
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than pleased with the church. The outlook is better 
than any promise given me." 

Months of labor in the upbuilding of the church 
followed and of this routine task little record need be 
made. During the three years of his pastorate the 
membership increased by the addition of two hundred 
and seventy-two new members and one hundred and 
seventy new families. Every interest of the church was 
invigorated by his active supervision and able guidance, 
and his voice was heard in the furtherance of every 
good cause. The Anti-Saloon League of Ohio called 
him to its presidency and most eloquently did he plead 
in the halls of legislation for the passage of laws favor- 
ing prohibition. Soon, the papers began to call him 
the Henry Ward Beecher of the West, since his power- 
ful advocacy of good causes continually suggested the 
comparison. In October, the Synod of Ohio convened 
in Cleveland and Dr. Mears appeared among the breth- 
ren of the denomination he had joined. It happened 
that the gentleman who presented the report of the 
educational committee, in his zeal, used intemperate 
and unwise phrases to characterize the ministers enter- 
ing the synod from other churches as ^^dangerous to 
the soundness of the church, as being of greater harm 
to the denomination than are ignorant foreigners . . . 
to the nation." The report was not intended to be in 
the least personal to Dr. Mears, but he saw at once 
that he stood for a class and that here was an oppor- 
tunity to enter an effective protest in behalf of all. 
His action was so unexpected that it created a pro- 
found sensation. ^^Dr. Mears came down the aisle with 
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measured pace and asked to be allowed to enter his 
protest • • . the manuscript of his protest he held in 
his hand. He prefaced its reading by a succinct state- 
ment concerning himself, as he was a comparative! 
stranger in his surroundings. He had been under or- 
thodox tutelage but had been a member of the Congre- 
gational Church before embracing Presbjterianism. 
There was no mistaking the fact that the report • . . 
had stirred his blood, wounded his pride and put him 
in an attitude of kind but persistent resentment. In 
sweeping but respectful language he took the strongest 
exception to the report, the assembly following his 
every word and gesture with minutest attention." The 
protest concluded with the following characteiristic 
words : **I emphasize the protest, not because of timid- 
ity on my part, even though the language of that 
report were the accepted opinion of the entire S3aiod, 
but because the interests of Christ's Kingdom, in our 
own denomination of the evangelical faith and in others, 
are so at variance with the apparent spirit of the 
report that the acceptance of that report by the S3aiod 
would drive the Presbyterian Church outside the do- 
main of a loving Christian fellowship." Finally, he 
asked that his protest be appended to the report if it 
were allowed to stand. It need hardly be said that 
explanations followed and, after a hot discussion, the 
unfortunate expressions were expunged from the re- 
port, in the spirit of cordial Christian fellowship. 

This was a time when the Presbyterian Church was 
greatly agitated by the division between the conserva- 
tive and liberal wings and many who did not accept 
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the more extreme positions of the advanced liberals 
still thought that liberty of opinion within the church 
must be safeguarded even though some unwise utter- 
ances might result. The action of the General Assem- 
bly in suspending Professor Briggs from the exercise 
of his office caused the liberals to feel that tolerance 
and liberty were threatened in their denomination. For 
a time they kept silence, wishing to remain in the church 
of their choice and fearing to disrupt it, but, at length, 
it seemed best that the liberal element in the church 
should define its position and the limits of liberty within 
the so-called orthodox beliefs of the creed. In fact, 
pressure for a revision of the creed, which actually 
took place in 1902, was now beginning. A number of 
most prominent and influential liberals, among them 
Dr. A. V. V. Raymond of Albany, afterwards President 
of Union College, issued a call by personal invitation 
to fifty leading ministers of the denomination for a 
conference in which to discuss the situation, and, if 
possiUe, determine on a policy which, from within, 
would preserve in some degree, liberty of thought and 
the right of expressing individual opinion, within the 
limits of orthodox belief, in safety. The meeting was 
to be held in Cleveland, since in that city, almost with- 
out exception, Presbyterian pastors, while not profess- 
ing advanced views on theology, were strongly in favor 
of liberty of thought as a policy. Among these was 
Dr. Mears and it was especially fitting that the confer- 
ence should be held in his church. The action of this 
conference and the ^^ Address of the Liberals," adopted 
and sent out, had the designed effect of rallying the 
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liberals to stand for their views within the church and 
ultimately to secure representation in the Assembly, 
and the revision of the creed. All of which happened in 
due time. With this movement Dr. Mears was heartily 
in sympathy throughout his life; and, when the re- 
vision of the creed was finally accomplished, he, then 
nearing the end of his active pastoral work, delivered 
a great address, urging harmony and liberality in ac- 
cepting the work of the committee in the spirit of 
tolerance in particulars, union on essentials. 

Although Dr. Mears would grant great liberty of 
expression to those that thought differently from him- 
self, he always stated his own convictions with no 
uncertain sound, and was not slow in insisting that 
practice should keep company with profession, ever 
justifying his contention by his own walk and conversa- 
tion. He was grieved by the growing disregard for 
the Lord's Day and, on one occasion, set his church an 
object lesson on the duty of the Christian in such mat- 
ters. On his way to church, one morning, he observed 
a gang of laborers at work in a neighboring street 
cleaning brick for relaying the pavement. He entered 
his church and immediately sought a judge in the con- 
gregation and asked what steps were necessary to 
compel the men to stop work. The judge thought an 
injunction necessary. He then turned to a prominent 
lawyer who promised to take measures to stop the 
work. Even this did not convince him that action 
would be as prompt as he desired ; accordingly, on en- 
tering the pulpit, he informed the congregation of what 
he had seen and announced his desire that the work 
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should cease by three that afternoon. He told his 
audience that the responsibility for stopping such 
Sabbath breaking rested upon the Christian citizens 
in the pews before him and announced his intention to 
stop it himself if they did not do it. Immediately after 
the service the church trustees met, consulted with a 
prominent city official, and before Dr. Mears had fin- 
ished his mid-day meal the labor had ceased and the 
official responsible for it had made explanations and 
apologies. The papers of the city seized upon this 
incident as proof that the members of Christian con- 
gregations can, by swift, wise, definite and united ac- 
tion, often forestall the forces of evil and eradicate 
deep-seated abuses. Thus the fearless performance of 
his own manifest duty by the pastor of Calvary Church 
became an object lesson for many. 

On Thursday evening, January 10th, Dr. Mears in- 
augurated by request his Business Men's Bible Study 
Class with an attendance of about seventy-five men who 
came direct to the Y. M. C. A. building from their work 
and took supper prior to the Bible class. The mem- 
bership of this class was as varied as the life of the 
city ; it contained business men, professional men, poli- 
ticians, clerks, laboring men, agnostics. Catholics and 
Protestants. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the good 
causes in which Dr. Mears was interested during his 
pastorate in Cleveland. A sermon delivered before the 
faculty and students of Western Reserve University 
must be passed with casual mention ; likewise his letter 
in advocacy of the railway Y. M. C. A., and his labors. 
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in authorship, evidenced by his book, '^Inspired 
Through Suffering," which will be dwelt upon else- 
where in this sketch. 

In all his labors Dr. Mears was most ably aided by 
his wife, in spite of the impaired health which visited 
her and her children, to whom the climate proved un* 
suited. Convinced, at length, that the lake shore was 
an unfavorable place of residence for them. Dr. Mears 
listened to an invitation from the Kirk Street Con- 
gregational Church of Lowell, Massachusetts, and 
visited it in response to an earnest request. He did 
not come to Lowell as a stranger. Years before, when 
a stud^it with Dr. Kirk, he had pleaded so persuasively 
for the organization of a Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation in the city that the success of the plan was 
assured. When, now, on October 14, 1895, he preached 
in Kirk Street Church, the welcome extended to him 
and his wife was most cordial. The church, after a 
year's search for a pastor, had extended to him a 
unanimous call. Nevertheless, Dr. Mears hesitated. 
He had but recently gone to Calvary Church; the 
trustees, the young people's society, and many pa- 
rishioners made the wish of the church and congregation 
so plain that he felt he had no right to withdraw at 
this time. At length, to the great disappointment of 
the church in Lowell, he wrote declining the call. 

But other churches also had hopes that they might 
draw this pulpit orator from his field of labor. While 
he was visiting Lowell he had received an invitation to 
preach in the Fourth Presbyterian Church of Albany, 
a church which had long held for him a peculiar attrac- 
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tion because it had been founded by his beloved teacher^ 
Dr. £. N. Kirk. Indeed, in writing the biography of 
Dr. Kirk in 1877, he had practically written a history 
of this church which he had visited for first-hand in- 
formation. Late in October of this year, on the occa- 
sion of a visit to his son, a practicing physician in the 
city, he accepted an invitation to occupy the pulpit 
for a Sabbath. Church and congregation felt imme- 
diately that they had found the man they wanted, and 
a secret inclination toward this people in the heart of 
Dr. Mears responded. In the ensuing week a meeting 
was called and every ballot was returned for him. The 
committee in charge of the matter, fortified by this 
evidence of the unanimous desire of the church, waited 
on Dr. Mears and presented the call to him in urgent 
and convincing terms. He returned to Cleveland to 
consider the matter. Again he weighed the cogent 
reasons which before had impelled him to listen to a new 
call. Notwithstanding the earnest desire of his people 
which had drawn him back from Lowell, he felt that 
the time had now come. The necessity of withdrawing 
from Cleveland in the near future still confronted him 
and he was offered the field of labor which of all in his 
denomination most attracted him. On the 16th of 
November Dr. Mears wrote his acceptance of this call 
to the pastorate of the Fourth Presbyterian Church of 
Albany, New York, and immediately tendered his 
resignation to Calvary Church and the Presbytery to 
which it belonged. This resignation, however, was not 
accepted without a protest. A meeting of the congre- 
gation w^s called and a committ^ was sent to th« Pr^s- 
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hjierj asking that all honorable means should be em- 
ployed to keep their pastor. The Presbytery met at 
Calvary Church with a strong representation of the 
pastors of the denomination in Cleveland. Immedi* 
ately, it appeared that Dr. Mears' confreres in the 
ministry were strongly opposed to releasing him from 
Calvary Church. His usefulness was so manifest and 
he had become a leader of such vigor and ability in the 
city that they felt he could not be spared now when 
plans of far-reaching importance were still in their 
beginning. However, Dr. Mears' mind was made up 
and he did not waver in his decision, even though he had 
entered joyously upon the great opportunities offered 
by Calvary Church, in whose future he had great faith. 
After a spirited debate, the strong majority yielded; his 
request was granted ; the tie between pastor and people 
was severed. 

Calvary Church had been formed by the drawing 
together of several diverse groups from other churches, 
for the main part united in a common purpose and 
agreed in common endeavor, but it could not be ex- 
pected that the welding of these groups into one 
effective working body could be accomplished with per- 
fect unanimity. Dr. Mears was a man to enjoy honest 
differences of opinion; he knew that minorities must 
have their protest ere they join the on-coming ranks 
of active workers. With a large and working majority 
behind him. Dr. Mears already saw the beginning of 
new and harmonious endeavor, and he confidently 
expected, at no distant day, the disappearance of dis- 
turbing opposition. Had it not been for personal and 
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family reasons he would gladly have stood by the many 
who supported him and gone on eagerly to the fruition 
of plans already initiated. It must be admitted^ how- 
ever, that the call from the Fourth Presbyterian Church 
of Albany awakened in him a strong feeling that an 
opening had now come for which, unconsciously, he had 
been waiting. Like a sure promise of fulfilment seemed 
the opportunity to enter the line of noble men who had 
successively ministered to the church founded by his 
revered and beloved Dr. Kirk. It was one of those 
doors that open to the soul of man but once or twice in 
a lifetime, a call that seemed to unite in one the guid- 
ance of Heaven, the preparation of the past and the 
secret inclination of the heart. Dr. Mears was not a 
man to hesitate. He turned to his new field of labor 
with the eagerness of youth, the ripe experience of many 
years of pastoral labor, and a hopefulness and energy 
peculiarly his own. 

The resolutions adopted bear eloquent testimony 
to the sorrow and the sense of loss with which his 
friends and the great majority in Calvary Church bade 
him farewell. On page 287 will be found a copy in fuU 
of the resolutions adopted by the Presbytery to express 
their regret at losing the pastor of Calvary Church 
from among them. The day following this action, so 
many came to express their sorrow and regret that the 
manse was all day an open house. On December 8th, 
Dr. Mears preached his farewell sermons to crowded 
houses. The following account is from the columns of 
the Cleveland Leader: "Touching farewell words were 
spoken at Calvary Church last evening by Rev. D. O. 
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Mears, and a most successful pastorate was ended. 
Very large audiences were present at both the morning 
and evening services yesterday, — so large that to pro- 
vide all with seats it was found necessary to place 
chairs in all the aisles. 

^During the two and a half years Dr. Mears was 
pastor of Calvary Church there have been many touch- 
ing scenes in that house of worship, but perhaps the 
themes of the sermons of yesterday reached the heart 
more effectively than any others delivered by the min- 
ister. They treated of subjects which were capable of 
great enlargement, — ^the church's work and duty and 
lote; and as the pastor pronounced his benediction on 
the audiences and said his last words to those for whom 
he had toiled since coming to Cleveland, there were 
many tear-stained faces. 

''As Dr. Mears invoked the divine blessing for the 
last time last evening, tears that could not be re- 
strained trickled down his face and fell to the pulpit 
over which he bowed his head." 

On Wednesday evening a farewell reception was 
tendered Dr. and Mrs. Mears. The chapel was elab- 
orately decorated with potted plants, Easter lilies and 
festoons of evergreen. "Tears on many cheeks • • • 
indicated something of the intense regret of the mem- 
bers of the congregation of Calvary Presbyterian 
Church over the departure of their pastor and his wife* 
It was estimated that a thousand friends, from many of 
the churches of the city, came and went at Calvary 
Church in the course of the evening, and the capacious 
chapel was crowded with a brilliant, though sad, com* 
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pany, when a large, beautiful bronze statue of David 
by St. Gaudens was presented to Dr. and Mrs. Mears. 
'Your task,' said one of the trustees in making the 
presentation speech, %as not been a remarkably easy 
one, though I do not believe that you court ease. I 
trust it has not been an unpleasant one. When you 
came to Cleveland, Calvary Church was in its infancy. 
Your task was to harmonize the diversified elements 
which composed its congregation and build up a church 
which was to be one of the great ones in the city and 
country. As you leave it, the church is larger and 
stronger than ever in its history. ... I cannot express 
my sincere regret at the causes that make the separa- 
tion possible. I regret it not on your account. We 
are the losers.' " 

Dr. Mears could say but little in response, but in 
his tender words of appreciation and farewell he left 
with all a memory that will not pass away. Thus, once 
more. Dr. and Mrs. Mears set their faces toward a new 
field, which should prove to be his charge until he 
finally retired from the active labors of the ministry. 



Chapter XII 
THE ALBANY PASTORATE— 1895-1910 

In 1895, when Dr. Mears was called to the pastorate, 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church of Albany, New York, 
was large and influential; in membership it ranked 
among the first forty of the seventy-five hundred Pres- 
byterian churches in the United States, numbering on 
its roll nine hundred. The church edifice had a seating 
cupacity of fourteen hundred, its Sunday school was 
large, its field of work great. Since the founding of 
this church, sixty-seven years before, by Rev. Dr. Ed- 
ward N. Kirk, Dr. Mears' beloved teacher, eminent men 
had occupied the pulpit. Of these, three had been 
called to college presidencies, — ^Dr. Henry W. Darling 
and Dr. Wood, successively, to the presidency of Ham- 
ilton College ; Dr. A. V. V. Raymond to Union College. 
To this church Dr. Mears did not come as a stranger, 
since, when writing the biography of Dr. Kirk, in 1875, 
he had visited Albany and studied with care the life and 
work of the first pastor in the church Dr. Kirk had 
founded. In the interval following the withdrawal of 
Dr. Raymond to Union College, there had been no set- 
tled pastor, and the hearts of all turned with great 
longing to the man who should again lead the people 
in the manifold activities open to a church well located 
for religious and civic work. 
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The date set for the close of Dr. Mears' ministry in 
Cleveland was December 12, and on December 16 he 
occupied the pulpit of his new charge, thus keeping 
unbroken the record of his entire ministry; from his 
ordination till his retirement, no Sabbath passed in 
which h^ did not have charge of some pulpit. H!e 
preached his first sermon on the text, ^^The greatest of 
these is Love," and the papers of the city printed his 
message that the whole city might be his audience, an 
act prophetic of the fact that the words of this pastor 
would henceforth concern- the city of his adoption, the 
capital city of the Empire State, as vitally as his own 
church, ■ 

Dr. Mears did not wait for his formal installation 
before his energy began to flow out into all the channels 
of church life. On Christmas day, with pulpit and 
choir loft tastefully decorated, and music of marked 
excellence as a setting, the new pastor preached two 
eloquent sermons, gave a talk to the Sunday school and 
another to the Society of Christian Endeavor. On the 
Monday following, the Primary Department held its 
Christmas entertainment with one hundred and forty 
present, in spite of the rain. These children came 
bearing gifts for the needy families of the church, — 
sugar, tea, bread and the like ; but they, in turn, were 
delighted to find an immense Christmas tree loaded with 
presents, beside which the pastor's little daughter, 
Helen, aged ten, stood and sang "The Christmas Tree." 
All felt that Dr. Mears had come to be at home among 
them. 

On New Year's Day, as had been Dr. Mears' custom, 
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begbuung in the Cambridge pastorate, the people were 
weleonied to his new home and hundreds responded 
gladly to this personal invitation of pastor and wife. 
Thursday evening, January 2, installation services 
were held, with Dr. Raymond and many of the dergy 
of the city and Presbytery present. Later, on the 
evening of January 16, church and congregation united 
in a formal reception to the pastor and his wife in which 
an enthusiastic people gave heart-felt expression to 
the joy and hope with which they entered on the new 
relation. Thus auspiciously began this last pastorate 
of Dr. Mears in which the years of his strength were 
passed until, after fourteen years, he retired from 
active service, but, as pastor emeritus, still maintained 
a close relation with his church. 

The pastor's residence at 68 Ten Broeck Street be- 
came a church home for all the congregation, a center 
of church activities, the clearing-house, as it were, in 
which plans were arranged and difficulties overcome; 
here, the whole campaign of church work was organized 
and made effective. Into this home, also, came many 
quietly and alone, bringing personal sorrows and bur- 
dens; it was ever the place of counsel and encourage- 
ment for the despondent and harassed. In all this 
work among his people Dr. Mears was ably seconded 
by his wife, Mary Grinnell Mears, whose desk stood 
beside his own in his study. A woman of gracious 
presence, and well fitted for the place she filled, both 
by natural gifts and training, she soon won the hearts 
of all and, with marvelous memory, instant sympathy 
and tact, shared every detail of pastoral work with her 
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husband. In fact, in calling Dr. Mears to the pastor- 
ate, the Fourth Church really gained two, acting to- 
gether with double efficiency in pastoral work. 

In every department of religious activity in which 
the church was concerned, Dr. Mears' organizing 
ability was soon felt. On February 16, the hour of 
the Sunday school was changed from two P. M. to the 
hour immediately following the church service; the 
pastor set forth in the morning's sermon the reasons 
for the change and announced the motto, ^^The Sunday 
School in the Congregation and the Congregation in 
the Sunday School." A large Bible class of adults 
was formed under the leadership of the pastor himself, 
which speedily became a unique and important factor 
in the school and continued without interruption to the 
close of his pastorate. His wife took an active part 
in the Primary Department. In a few months the 
regular attendance in the Sunday school had increased 
nearly two hundred and the school became notaUe for 
the presence of parents and of young men and women. 

But the pastor was not unmindful that his plans in- 
cluded also the presence of the children at the preach- 
ing service and to that end he introduced a short 
children's sermon, inviting all the children of the church 
to come next Sabbath, as he had something more than 
three thousand years old to show them. The interest 
aroused by an Egyptian idol and the interesting things 
told them about it was fostered and must have been 
enduring with some, since the tale is told that one tot 
of three summers was discovered rubbing a spoon with 
all the strength she could command. Upon being asked 
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what she was doing, she replied, "Dr. Mears says, 'Let 
your light shine, you in your little comer, I in mine.' " 
The influence of the pastor was soon felt beyond the 
circle of his church. When the annual day of prayer 
for colleges came, the Albany Medical College observed 
it for the first time and chose Dr. Mears as their 
preacher. A large audience listened to his appeal for 
"The Christian Physician." On May 81, by invitation, 
the Grand Army of the Republic of Albany marched 
into the Fourth Church to the music of "The Star- 
Spangled Banner" and listened to a stirring address 
which they asked to have printed in pamphlet form. 
During this year of Dr. Mears' ministry in Albany, the 
great battle for instruction in temperance in the 
schools of the Empire State was fought and in this he 
did yeoman service with voice and pen. But not every 
cause that enthusiasts advocated received Dr. Mears' 
support ; the saving grace of common sense warned him 
of the futility of many a cause for which faddists 
sought his endorsement. An instance that foimd wide 
circulation in the papers of the day will illustrate. In 
this year, in Cleveland, Ohio, several groups of persons 
organized for Christian work joined with the Salvation 
Army in a well-meant scheme of united prayer for the 
conversion of Robert Ingersoll. The reporters 
promptly interviewed Dr. Mears to learn his position 
regarding the matter, and the words of common sense 
that he gave them for publication are worthy of pres- 
ervation as a Christian theologian's explanation of a 
much debated question. He said: "My opinion is that 
God can't convert the devil unless there is a change in 
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the devil. The supposition that God can do what he 
pleases, irrespective .of human choice, is unscripturaL 
If God is to save men by force, irrespective of their 
choice, He simply treats them ai^ though they were 
insane. The prayer for Mr. Ingersoll can never save 
him until Mr. Ingersoll puts himself in a new attitude 
before Grod. If God can save Mr. Ingersoll by force 
and does not save him, God is responsible for sin." 
Quickly came the question, ^^Well, what is the good of 
prayer?" and the reply was ready and clear: "The 
power of prayer is in the attitude by which God can 
use us. God loves Mr. Ingersoll and God loves the 
devil. ... Now, I believe in the efficacy of prayer, but 
I do not believe in this concerted prayer alone. The 
petitioners must work as well as pray; and I can see 
no reason why they should have allowed Ingersoll to 
go to the devil from Monday night, when they decided 
to pray for him, until Thursday noon, when they 
prayed. They should have commenced at once to 
pray." With his customary care to avoid all mis- 
understandings, Dr; Mears could not let the matter 
rest with this, but wrote The Plain Dealer of Cleveland 
these words: "I believe in personal and concerted 
prayer, and, as I stated to your interviewer, I have 
never known one to become better who has not been 
the subject of somebody's prayer and consequent 
efforts. What I said was that prayer is not a single 
act or accumulation of acts, but is our life manifesting 
itself in more ways than merely by our lips in words." 

The vacation period of this first year in Albany was 
spent as usual in the old home in Essex, Massachusetts, 
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named Orchard Home from the five acres of apple trees 
planted by Dr. Mears' father. Here the family wel- 
comed many friends, and, on one red letter day of that 
summer, came forty old parishioners from Piedmont 
Church, Worcester, to hold a joyous reunion with the 
beloved pastor whom they had never ceased to miss. 
Their entertainment well illustrated the generous hos- 
pitality of Orchard Home. 

In the autumn of this year. Dr. Mears became deeply 
interested in the moral aspect of the silver question 
thai agitating the country. This did not present itself 
to him as a political question, but as a question of 
common honesty and civic righteousness and as such 
it became his duty as a minister to urge home the 
moral principles involved. In October, he proclaimed 
his faith in the honesty of the American citizen and 
warned his congregation against the fallacy of putting 
the government's stamp for a dollar on fifty-three cents' 
worth of silver. Under the caption ^^Fatriotism in the 
Pulpit," the papers of the city gave his views a wide 
circulation. Early in November, under the title ^The 
National Crisis and Its Responsibilities," he preached 
from the text, '^Woe unto them that call evil good and 
good evil; that put darkness for light and light for 
darkness ; that put bitter for sweet and sweet for bit- 
ter." He declared that as a nation we were passing 
through the heaviest crisis in our history and pointed 
out with earnest words the attack upon the Supreme 
Court involved in this movement for cheap money. He 
warned his congr^ation that ^^In justice and repudia- 
tion have nothing in common with God," and declared 
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that the weal or woe of seventy million people depended 
upon the election of the ensuing Tuesday. Thus did 
he battle for the right in state and nation, regardless 
of the divisions of opinion that must arise in every 
congregation over such a question. 

The passing months of 1898 beheld the war between 
the United States and Spain, a war concerning which 
Dr. Mears said : ^^Nothing like it was ever known in the 
world. It was proclaimed, not to add an acre to our 
boundaries; not to avenge a personal wrong; not to 
increase our power. It is simply a mighty national 
movement against a tyranny over the suffering and 
defenceless under the government of Spain." In a 
Memorial Day oration in Harmanus Bleeker Hall, 
Albany, and in sermons. Dr. Mears strove to interpret 
the moral impulse dumbly obeyed by the nation that 
people might recognize the significance of their action 
and be confirmed in good works. 

In 1900, Dr. Mears gave the baccalaureate sermon 
at Mount Holyoke College from the theme, "Develop- 
ment Through Religion," and in August of the same 
year delivered an address at Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary on "Intuition and Immortality." This was a 
subject on which he pondered much and many times 
throughout life did he speak or write in expressions of 
his beliefs in regard to the future life. 

In these years many timely addresses were delivered 
as occasion arose. All were strongly marked by the 
vigorous personality of the speaker and the themes were 
most carefully chosen with the definite aim of promoting 
the beliefs and causes on which, more and more. Dr. 
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Mears centered his effort. In the field of religious 
activity he was as truly a strategist as the general who 
directs armies. Each summer he studied and laid out 
with care his plan of work for the ensuing winter. 
With sure instinct he directed his attention to questions 
of vital moment at the hour, but, among these, he 
selected such as were fundamental in religion, or morals, 
or civic righteousness. It is possible to mention only a 
few of the topics that indicate the character and trend 
of the wide influence exercised by him. Before the Con- 
gregational Club at South Hadley, Massachusetts, he 
spoke on the theme of "The Deathless Book," of which 
he was author; and, again, before the Massachusetts 
State Sunday School Convention, on "The Function 
of the Book in the Bible School." He was frequently 
called upon for those patriotic addresses in which his 
zeal for civic righteousness found its noblest expres- 
sion. Always the topics chosen were such as these: 
"Our Republic Among the Nations,'* in which he scored 
severely the timid who hung back, saying, "Am. I my 
brother's keeper?" "The White Man's Burden," when 
the finger of destiny pointed to our nation, also; or, 
"The Surprises of the Republic"; or again, "The 
Divine National Use of Great Men" ; and "The Worth 
of Citizenship." 

This brief summary of the salient points of Dr. 
Mears' activities during the first three years of his 
pastorate in Albany reveals the breadth of his interests 
and the generosity with which he spent his strength in 
every good work. His life in the following years was 
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of a similar tenor. First among his interests, it need 
not be said, was the Fourth Church, and the attention 
given to all its activities was constant and earnest. 
He was the faithful and sympathetic adviser of all who 
were in spiritual trouble or who found themselves at the 
parting of the ways in any life problem, but, further- 
more, with a business acumen very rarely found in men 
of the clerical profession, he was quietly the business 
adviser of many in his congregation and more than one 
was led by him to invest his savings wisely. Besides the 
multifarious problems that were constantly brought 
him by members of his church and congregation, he 
constantly gave thought to the civic problems that 
confront every earnest citizen. Now it was the bill- 
board question; again, the advocacy of far-reaching 
amendments to the Raines Law^ to be forced on the 
legislature by means of a state organization of churches 
and church people, for which he worked out the essen- 
tial feature of the needed amendments and the phrasing 
that would make them proof against evasion. 

Dr. Mears took the necessary steps to ascertain the 
successful jrorking of the law for instruction In tem- 
perance, that he might strengthen thereby the hands of 
those in Massachusetts who were working for a similar 
law. His Thanksgiving sermon in 1900 on the ^^Sur- 
prises of the Republic," was a masterpiece. Again, in 
this year of the new century he returned to the theme 

^A law of New York State passed to restrict the sale of liquor but so interpreted 
particttlariy in the eity of New York as to lead to the multtplieation of low grade 
houses called hotels, which made profit from the sale of liqudr and from yice. Tem- 
perance people fought bitterly against these so-called " Raines hotels," and against 
the law when so interpreted as to protect them. 
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of municipal morals and advocated a curfew ordinance 
and drew a lively picture of what the city would be 
without saloons. 

In I9OI9 the whole nation was profoundly stirred by 
the assassination of President McKinley. The people 
everjrwhere followed with intense anxiety the effort to 
save the life of our chief magistrate. When, at length, 
the President's death was announced, on a Friday, 
the churches of Albany united in arranging a memorial 
service for Sunday evening. An orator worthy of 
the solemn occasion was desired. The minds of all 
turned to one man entitled by his lifelong patriotism 
and fearless pleas for civic righteousness, to speak with 
authority, and he was invited to prepare the memorial 
address. Deeply moved by the bereavement of the 
nation. Dr. Mears arose, after a sleepless night, at three 
A. M., on the tolling of the bells announcing the Presi- 
dent's death, and, before his usual breakfast hour, had 
composed the address which he gave by invitation on 
the following Sabbath at the union service of eight 
churches of the city. He led the great audience to 
serious thought by proclaiming boldly that the crime 
was our own because of our remissness in duty. He 
said: "What is the use of our praying for our rulers 
while we leave assassins free to do their deadly work? 
Do any say that God has done this? But God is not 
an assassin, nor does he appoint assassins. Don't let 
any warped and twisted faith, so-called, lead you to 
imagine that God is the author of this diabolical crime. 
We have no such God. The crime is our own. We 
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have heard the ravings of these defiers of God and man 
and let them rave on." 

Seldom has this nation proffered so united a petition 
as was sent to the throne of mercy for the life of 
President McKinley during the days that his life hung 
in the balance, and when the great decision came and 
death claimed him, the faith of many was shaken. Then 
did Dr. Mears, ever mindful of the needs of his floek, 
choose for his theme the question, *^Had we a right to 
expect the recovery of the President?" He declared 
that prayers for the recovery of the President were 
right, but that God worked by law. Human skill de- 
pends upon working with nature. So God himself usu- 
ally works along the lines He Himself has marked out 
in the creation of man. He pointed out that men had 
the right to hope for recovery, trusting to such knowl- 
edge as the surgeons possessed at the time, but added: 
'^Had those men of science known that gangrene from 
poison, or from depleted vitality, or what not, was 
around the entire course of the bullet, there would not 
have been one ray of hope in any heart in the whole 
nation." 

In such manner, like a watchman on a tower, or an 
interpreter of the ways of God with man. Dr. Mears 
scanned the movements that stirred the nation and 
taught from them God's justice and mercy. When the 
General Assembly adopted a revised creed in 1902, he 
hastened to give his cordial approval of the revision, 
pointing out that the great truths of the sovereignty 
of God, the brotherhood of man, and the imraanen^tf 
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of God in his creation were maintained as firmly as 
ever, and then proceeded to emphasize the need of 
Christian faith in the guidance of God, using as an 
illustration the prophecies of dissension which had pre- 
ceded the meeting of the Greneral Assembly and the 
surprising unanimity, when the test came, of the six 
hundred delegates who had voted the revised creed 
without debate. He closed his earnest plea with char- 
acteristic words : '^he church that ignores its covenant 
cannot grow by debating its creed. Christian love does 
not run along the lines of sentiment but of strength. 
The performance of duty was the watchword of the 
assembly and God took care of the rest. It is no 
longer . . . conservative against liberflJ, Old School 
against the New. What a lesson this against narrow- 
ness and iUiberality ! How strange it seemed to The 
New York Tribune when it remarked, *What seemed 
wholly impossible ten days ago has actually been 
accomplished by the six hundred commissioners of the 
General Assembly ! Coming as they did from all parts 
of the country and representing presbyteries whose 
opinions are known throughout the church, they have 
forgotten their preconceived ideas, the theological 
status of their presbyteries!' It has seemed like the 
great Jerusalem Council when, brought together by the 
discussion concerning the affiliation of the Jews and 
Gentiles, the Holy Spirit made them all one." 

Again the following year he blew another trumpet 
blast of warning concerning the moral status of our 
cities, taking the vote of Vermont for local option as 
his opportunity. He pressed home the responsibility 
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of the adults for the youth of the community, saying, 
among many weighty words, the following: ^^Calm and 
thoughtful men have said that the time has come when 
the churches must interfere against unbridled sin. The 
reason is in our responsibility. The risk is of the 
dangers threatening the innocent and pure. No 
thoughtful parent can rest unmoved. A single morn- 
ing in some of our courts will give a revelation of de- 
pravity that shivers all complacency on our part. The 
fairest flowers must be kept from the frosts. The 
purest gain no worth in being subjected to an atmos- 
phere of poison. They who have the responsibility for 
the innocent must exercise their power. The remedy 
for wrongs must rest with the civic forces that shall 
protect the innocent against the vice and greed of the 
vicious and impure." In accord with this sermon on 
the responsibility of its citizens for the immorality of 
the community were his sermons on the sacred function 
of the voter. Notable among these was his Thanks- 
giving sermon in 1904 in which he pointed out the 
importance of the silent vote, the vote of conviction, 
and how the American love of fair play often turned it 
against those who embark on a campaign of vitupera- 
tion. Again, in 1906, with a persistence in calling the 
city to right-doing which was a marked characterstic 
of the man. Dr. Mears took up the question of temper- 
ance, declaring that there were three hundred saloons 
open in Albany, on the Sabbath, in direct violation of 
the provisions of the constitution of the state, and that 
the Sabbath was also desecrated by the playing of 
baseiball in violation of the Penal Code. The Fourth 
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Church was so aroused by this statement of the matter 
that resolutions passed against this desecration of the 
Sabbath and violation of the statutes were sent to 
the Commissioner of Public Safety for the city and to 
the district attorney for the county of Albany. The 
Commissioner of Public Safety, when these resolutions 
were read to him by a committee of the ministers of the 
city, immediately directed the chief of police to enforce 
the law, thus affording another illustration of the oft- 
proclaimed truth that the churches of the city can, by 
united action, ef&ciently aid in controlling the forces 
of evil within the city. 

The words of Dr. Mears against civic corruption 
were the words of a friend admonishing the city that 
he loved, and his love and pride in the city of his adop- 
tion he did not hesitate to proclaim. In a sermon in 
November, 1907, he said: "It would be hard to find a 
city that has done more than Albany for the uplifting 
of its people,'* and proceeded to enumerate the glories 
of the city, its great institutions, its parks, its charita- 
ble organizations. The list makes a citizen proud of 
Albany," he exclaimed ; then, emphasizing the thought, 
he said, "As Paul confessed to the chief captain, so 
speak we, *I am a citizen of no mean city.' " Then, 
obeying the impulse that prompts the leaders of 
thought, he proceeded to point out the means by which 
the citizens should strive to protect and improve the 
city of their love, and the sacred nature of the ballot 
in their hands. 

In this period, also, in 1906, there came to Dr. Mears 
an invitation which he esteemed a great honor. He 
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was chosen by the Memorial Association of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, to give the address on the eighteenth 
anniversary of Henry Ward Beechet's death* By in- 
timate acquaintance, temperament and understanding 
sympathy, he was especially fitted for the task. With 
the modesty characterizing his own words in regard to 
the friendship existing between himself and a great 
man (page 98), he accepted the invitation, ^Vith 
strong hesitation." "Surely," he wrote, "it is not pre- 
sumption to speak of friendship and leadership in those 
to whom we are indebted." This noble address fulfilled 
the expectation of those who chose him to deliver it 
under circumstances so memorable. It was inspired by 
the loyal friendship and confidence of many years, but 
n<me the less did it reveal a keen and broad estimate of 
the influence of this great man who in a time of transi- 
tion in religion, in a moral crisis in the national life, 
stood forth as a fearless leader. The portrait of the 
speaker, included in the puWshed address, represents 
Dr. Mears at his best in the time of his full maturity 
and power.^ 

European Trips. — ^In 1888, 1897, and again in 1902, 
Dr. Mears spent his vacation in Europe, on two of these 
occasions taking Mrs. Mears and the two yoimger 
children. On all the trips, much time was spent in the 
galleries of Europe, and many additions, selected with 
care and judgment, were made to a collection of art ob- 
jects for the home. 

The third trip to Europe was, in many ways, an 
especial delight to Dr. Mears and his family. Helen 

*■ For referenee and further account of this addreu, see pp. 99, 101. 
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and Eliot, the children, were now of an age to appre- 
ciate and profit by the privileges of travel, and, as 
usually happens, the eagerness and joy of youth added 
zest to the pleasure of the parents in revisiting places 
seen before. Moreover, this trip was undertaken with 
an assurance of greater leisure in which to journey 
and profit, and with sufficient means to admit of full 
enjoyment. On this trip Dr. Mears renewed with his 
family the special interests that had claimed his atten- 
tion on his first trip in 1888. He studied the life of 
Savonarola in Florence, and traced the footsteps of 
Luther in Germany. In Rome, on one Sabbath morn- 
ing, he visited in succession many churches in an at- 
tempt to estimate attendance for worship. At Venice, 
he made the acquaintance of a Protestant clergyman 
long resident and, with his aid, became deeply interested 
in studies of religion and of education in that city. In 
England, he pursued with deep interest the history of 
the race from which his family sprang, visiting many 
historical localities. In Grermany, he indulged a great 
love for noble music, spending much time in public gar- 
dens or wherever the best could be heard. Everywhere, 
this family studied art, visiting galleries and studios to 
good purpose. Many rare photographs and other 
treasures were brought home and placed in service in 
the work of the busy years following. No false mod- 
esty kept Dr. Mears from sharing frankly and aptly 
with others the experiences of this residence abroad. 
Travel talks for the young, illustrative material used 
most effectively, and the conclusions of a mature mind 
after attentive study of conditions abroad, — all en* 
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riched the minds and hearts of the favored congrega- 
tions of the Old Fourth Church in Albany. 

These closing years of Dr. Mears' pastoral work 
seem to offer an appropriate time for mention of the 
library, which from the beginning had been a marked 
feature of his life. In youth, his first earnings had been 
spent for books. In the early years of his ministry, 
he had made so careful a study of the addresses of 
Wendell Phillips that ever after his style was marked 
by certain qualities of this great orator. Wherever his 
dwelling, the room in which Dr. Mears did his work, 
its walls lined with books, in the center two desks, his 
own and his wife's, was his citadel, the very center of his 
active life. In Albany, the room itself was noteworthy. 
The pastor's residence stood on Ten Broeck Hill and 
overlooked, in the rear, the tops of tall buildings on the 
street below. Beyond, one saw the Hudson River and, 
rising from it, the green hills of Rensselaer ; still farther 
in the distance, the rising slopes of the Green Moun- 
tains. The builder of the house, appreciating the 
panorama thus spread out before the eyes, had made 
the entire end of the dwelling, on the street floor, into 
a great semi-circular window with an uninterrupted 
outlook in every direction. In this room. Dr. Mears 
established his library, placing his desk where, as he 
worked, he could lift his eyes upon the wonderful view, 
varying with each change of light, or shine, or storm. 
In the evening, long lines of electric lights sprang forth, 
marching like outposts into the darkness. Hurrying 
trains were visible for a moment, then disappeared, 
carrying the imagination on far journeys, and the 
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searchlights of incoming or outgoing river-boats played 
on the study windows. The transient guest gazed on 
scenes so varied and rare with delight, and often felt 
that he would be repaid had he come for this alone. 
But the room was only the setting for the real business 
of the study. The books that lined the walls were the 
accumulation of a life time and no one who visited the 
pastor in this room or listened to words there prepared 
could doubt the constant use of the volumes stored on 
its shelves. 

Dr. Mears' library was especially rich in biographies, 
in the works of orators, in history and in theological 
books, among which appeared a part of Dr. Kirk's 
library. But books are in great measure repositories 
of the tried and sifted treasures of experience or of 
lives lived in times already past. The writer once asked 
in what way Dr. Mears kept so closely in touch with 
the live questions and new movements of his own day. 
The reply revealed the fact that he scanned closely, 
with a selective mind, the daily press, weekly periodi- 
cals, and the reviews and summaries appearing at the 
month's end. The list named was one familiar to all 
intelligent persons and such as might well be found 
on the desk of any Christian man of business or public 
affairs. In Dr. Mears' life, and especially in his Albany 
pastorate, there must be certain unwritten chapters. 
There ran throughout the years an ever-growing num- 
ber of deeds of kindness, done not for his parishioners 
alone, or from any sense of duty other than the purely 
human obligation of man to brother man. These oc- 
curred casually, without record or mention, and the 
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greater number of them it is impossible even for those 
most intimate with his daily life to recall. Here and 
there, one stands forth, indicating the nature and pur- 
pose of his deeds. Now it was a considerable sum of 
money quietly entrusted, with small hope of repayment, 
to some man down and out but struggling to regain a 
place among the honest workers of the world. More 
often, perhaps, he discerned the need and the longing 
of some young person for a college education, and 
always such cases stirred his sympathetic nature to 
action ; by suggestion, by quiet aid, direct or indirect, 
he again and again made possible the desired privilege. 
How wisely he read human nature and adapted means 
to an end, many a useful life now testifies. 

Thus, for fourteen years. Dr. Mears labored as the 
pastor of the Fourth Church, then, with no word to 
any one outside his own family, he tendered his resigna- 
tion. After stating the hardship of writing the words, 
he said, in part: ^^My health seems perfect and I have 
great joy in the work here; but, since I became a set- 
tled pastor at the age of twenty-five years, I have never 
been free a single day from the heavy responsibilities 
of a city parish. The church is united and prosperous, 
and I feel that the time has now come to delegate the 
responsibilities of this beloved church to another pastor 
of your choice. 

^^Great changes have taken place in the passing of 
these fourteen years of sacred fellowship. . . • My 
heart has gone out to you all from oldest to youngest ; 
I have sorrowed with you in your griefs ; have rejoiced 
with you in your gladness; I have sympathi;Bed with 
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all, bearing the burden and the heat of the day ; I have 
had great interest in the aspirations of youth; I 
have been gladdened in the brightness of little children ; 
I have watched the serenity of those who were entering 
the sunset of life." 

In conclusion, he indicated that he wished an entire 
rest from the strenuous activity of many years, and, to 
that end, planned to travel in Europe for a year, then 
to engage in literary work. 

^'This resignation was a great surprise to the con- 
gregation and deeply affected the members present. At 
the close of the service. Dr. Mears was greeted by the 
individual members and on all lips were expressions of 
deep regret and grief. Never did the pastor hold a 
warmer place in the affection of the people than now. 
It was a grief -stricken congregation that pushed to the 
front of the church to grasp him by the hand and ask 
him why he had taken such action." But the pastor's 
desire was evident, his resolution had been taken ; there- 
fore, church and congregation reluctantly agreed to 
join with him in his petition to the Presbytery for the 
dissolution of the pastoral relation. The church, un- 
willing to sever entirely the bond that for fourteen 
happy and fruitful years had united them and their 
beloved pastor, bestowed upon him the title of pastor 
emeritus with no duties, but with all the privileges 
pertaining thereto. This Dr. Mears accepted, but 
with the condition that no salary should be given ; and 
this relation of pastor and people remained unchanged 
until the time of his death. 

Later, a committee including names of men most 
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honored in Albany presented resolutions which were 
then approved and adopted, expressing a deep sense 
of the fruitfulness and importance of the pastorate 
then closing and appreciation in unqualified terms of 
the devotion and Christian leadership of the pastor 
himself/ In these resolutions the name of Mrs. Mears 
was joined with his own in expression of appreciation 
and personal attachment. In particular was passed 
the following resolution : 

** Resolved: That we record with gratitude the in- 
spiration that has come to us through the gracious 
presence of Mrs. Mears, that we recognize our obliga- 
tions to her as an invaluable helpmeet to the pastor, 
and that we thoroughly appreciate the great work 
which she has done amongst us. It has been of such 
breadth and depth as to bring within its activities all 
of our membership and has produced results that have 
been felt far beyond the limits of this parish." 

The labors of Dr. Mears' long pastorate were, in- 
deed, a joint work, the loving labor of himself and his 
wife, and it was meet that in these farewell words this 
ministry in common should find recognition. On Janu- 
ary 26, 1910, a farewell reception in the church par* 
lors was given Dr. and Mrs. Mears. Appropriately, 
the national colors were used in the decorative scheme, 
and high above the spot where pastor and wife took 
their places gleamed in light the magic word ^^Mizpah." 
Helen Mears, the gifted daughter of the retiring 
pastor, beloved by the entire congregation, came from 
New York to sing on this occasion so mingled of tender 

> On page 239 a copy in full of the resolutions passed will be found. 
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memories, deep affection, and the sorrow of parting. 
Finally, two little girls appeared carrying between 
them a beautiful, gold-lined silver loving-cup appro* 
priately inscribed, ^Presented to Dr. and Mrs. David 
Otis Mears by the Congregation of the Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church, Albany, New York, in loving appre- 
ciation of their faithful labors among us. January 
28th, 1910." 

In response to the presentation by one of the elders. 
Dr. Mears said in part: ''The responsibilities of a 
great city church press hard upon the heart of a pas- 
tor. Never since my twenty-fifth year have I been 
free from that responsibility, but never have I been 
willing to turn aside from the pulpit to the teacher's 
bench or to other philanthropic work, though repeat- 
edly urged to do so. I have had four pastorates : one 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts; one in Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts ; one in Cleveland, Ohio ; and this in Albany ; 
in three of these churches I have been the first pastor 
and had the moulding hand ; here I have been one of a 
long line of honored men ; and in none of them has my 
heart gone out to the people more than in this. I 
thank you with all my heart for all you have done for 
me. I have been in the harness too long to be happy to 
lay it aside entirely, and now, after a rest, I hope I 
may be of use among the smaller and weaker churches 
of the Presbytery." 

Mrs. Mears added a few words, in a voice that 
trembled with deep feeling, and this expression of per- 
sonal appreciation closed fittingly an occasion long re- 
membered by all who were present. 
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Soon after, late in February, 1910, 58 Ten Broeck 
street, so long the Mecca of the Fourth Church, was 
closed when Dr. and Mrs. Mears went to Atlantic City 
for needed rest. It seemed convenient to retain the 
home in Albany until new plans were matured, and in 
the autumn of 1910 the family returned for the winter. 
Thus it happened that on New Year's Day, 1911, the 
pastor's residence once more welcomed the people of the 
Fourth Church when Dr. and Mrs. Mears held, as 
usual, their reception, with the pastor-elect. Dr. 
George Dugan, as guest of honor. In this gracious 
manner the retiring pastor presented to his people the 
man whom they had chosen to succeed him. 

Nor was this all. It seemed that the warm-hearted, 
affectionate people of Dr. Mears' parish must repeat 
their farewells again and again, loath to let him go. 
On his birthday, February 22, 1911, a throng two 
hundred and fifty strong, led by the new pastor, in- 
vaded his home, bearing gifts, among them a beautiful 
desk set of ten pieces, of brass, each piece marked with 
his monogram. Thus slowly and reluctantly did pastor 
and people part, cherishing deep and lasting affection 
in their hearts. Each winter. Dr. and Mrs. Mears re- 
turned for a brief residence in Albany, thus renewing 
a fellowship dear to all. Indeed, he was on his way 
home from Albany when he was seized with his final 
illne'ss; so that he may be said to have gone from the 
loving friends of his last pastorate direct to the 
heavenly home. 



Chapteb XIII 

AFTER FORTY YEARS— 1910-1916 

When, in December, 1909, the resignation of Dr. 
Mears was accepted, he found himself, after more than 
forty years of continuous pastoral work, at liberty to 
order his life as he might wish. In his own words, ^%i8 
health was perfect," and he believed himself about to 
enjoy some years of vigorous activity, more varied and 
less wearing than the responsibility of administering 
a large city church. He was comfortably situated 
financially and his simmier home in Essex, Massachu- 
setts, was as delightful a residence as heart could wish. 
His family life was not merely happy, — ^it was unusual 
in that it presented diverse interests calculated to stim- 
ulate the mind and call for co-operation on his part. 
His wife, Mary Grinnell Mears, always active in philan- 
thropic work, had become one of the trusted advisers 
and officers of The National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, and was interested in 
welfare work for mother and child, local, state, or 
national. His eldest son, E. N. Kirk, was established as 
a practicing physician. Helen, the only daughter, gifted 
with musical talent in a marked degree, was already 
winning wide recognition as a singer of noble and 
sacred songs ; and a younger son, Eliot, who inherited 
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Dr. Mears' own interest and aptitude in business, was 
at the beginning of the special studies in which, later, 
his ability won for him the position of secretary and 
instructor in the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, from which he had graduated. After 
his father's death, Mr. Eliot Grinnell Mears became 
Chief of the Division of Commercial Agents, U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, and, after 
the United States entered the war, was transferred 
from New York to Washington to direct the work of 
Commercial Attaches in the capital cities of Europe, 
South America and the Orient.^ 

It will thus be evident that retirement by no means 
implied an inactive life ; rich and varied interests called 
forth his sympathy and engaged his thoughts from 
day to day. He had also many friends, for Dr. Mears 
was himself the loyal and trusted friend of many, and 
in the aftermath of a vigorous and useful life he en- 
joyed in full measure the recognition and honor he so 
well deserved. Many requests for sermons or public 
addresses came to him and of these he gladly accepted 
such as his strength permitted, thus extending his use- 
fulness. Mention of his personal plans for literary 
work will be found elsewhere. 

The home in Albany, Dr. Mears retained for more 
than a year after his retirement, while he planned and 
carried out such changes in Orchard Home as he 

*At the time this book goes to press, Mr. Eliot Mears, after six months in Athens • 
repreeentinc the commercial interests of the United States in Greece as Trad*' 
Commissioner,! has been transferred to Constantinople, Turkey, on a similar 
mission as Trade Commissioner in the Levant. Mr. Mears was a member of the 
Military Mission to Armenia appointed by President Wilson and commanded by 
Maior<3eneral Harbord. 
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deemed desirable to adapt it to the needs of his family 
as a permanent residence. These included a gallery 
for his choice collections of paintings and statuary 
which took the form of a beautiful music room for the 
use of his gifted daughter. 

From Atlantic City, in the spring of 19l0, Dr. and 
Mrs. Mears returned to live in Albany until the time of 
going to Essex for the summer. At this time, Dr. 
Mears was honored by an appointment as commissioner 
to represent the Albany Presbytery at a meeting of 
the Presbyterian General Assembly to convene in May 
at Atlantic City. Here he delivered before an audience 
of twenty-five hundred persons an address on "System- 
atic Giving." The occasion was one to inspire an 
orator and called forth in Dr. Mears all the eloquence 
and earnest conviction characteristic of him. His 
words made a profound impression. In the autumn of 
this year the family again returned to Albany and 
occupied the house on Ten Broeck Street as usual 
throughout the winter, although Dr. Mears was fre- 
quently absent in Essex directing the changes going on 
there, or in Boston, renewing and strengthening old 
affiliations. In the spring, the home which had been 
the object of so much careful planning and loving 
thought was so far ready that the removal of the art 
treasures and household goods could take place. 

The winter following the removal to the Essex home 
the family of Dr. Mears occupied a hotel apartment 
in Brookline. The younger son, still engaged in studies 
in Harvard University, was frequently at home, and 
Helen, after the years of the best special training 
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afforded in New York City, in addition to her four 
years' study in the Oberlin ConservatO'ry of Music 
while pursuing a collegiate course there, spent the 
winter with her parents, using her great gift of song 
most generously whenever an opportunity of giving 
pleasure, or adding to the success of some occasion, 
offered. Already it seemed evident that she, free from 
the necessity of earning money, would choose to con- 
secrate her voice to the singing of noble and sacred 
music as a public service. That she should do this was 
ever the dearest wish ol her father, who in her singing 
found the fulfillment of his own unusual gifts of voice 
and musical appreciation. In the summer of 1912, she 
was given the responsibility of planning and leading the 
music at the Northfield Summer Conference of Women's 
Foreign Missionary Societies. She organized and 
trained a chorus of eighty-five girls, and none who saw 
the beautiful and gifted young woman as, singing, she 
led the processionals and recessionals between the ranks 
of the great audience gathered there, will ever forget 
her, or the heavenly music inspired by her. In this 
year she made an extended tour of Western Colleges, 
singing, wherever she went, to Commencement audi- 
ences. Others, for hire, went from East to West to 
sing, — she sang for love of music and of the colleges 
that invited her. Two of these colleges claimed her 
as their own, — Oberlin, because there her great gifts 
first found recognition and development; Grinnell, be- 
cause here she came as the granddaughter of the well- 
known pioneer who founded the town and whose name 
the college be^rs ; ^nd in Grinnell her mother had grown 
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up, daughter of town and college. Everywhere Miss 
Mears delighted all with the rich maturity of her 
voice and the soulful expression of her consecrated 
nature. 

This year of 1912 passed quickly by for Dr. Mears ; 
the veil of the future was not lifted and none warned 
him of impending sorrow or gradually failing strength. 
Sunmier was spent, as usual, in Essex. In it, many old 
friends came and went, enjoying the abundant hos- 
pitality of Orchard Home. Son and daughter and a 
crowd of young people, relatives and friends, enjoyed 
the convenience and beauty of the rearranged house, 
and Dr. Mears, in the joy of his heart, looked on; sat 
on the spacious porch, took cordially by the hand the 
coming guest, or gave Godspeed to those departing. 
His bright face, his cheerful tones, his wise words of 
comment or counsel were like a benediction to all, and 
now that the presence of the master of the house is 
withdrawn, we all think with a tenderness deeply 
touched with sorrow of the beauty of his brief sojourn 
in the home he had made ready. 

In the autumn the family returned to Brookline to 
occupy again the pleasant hotel quarters they had 
found homelike and convenient in the preceding winter. 
The interests and occupations of the winter repeated 
those of former years, with, perhaps, some narrowing 
of the circle of activities, and some unconscious guard- 
ing of strength and vitality on the part of father and 
daughter. Thus insensibly do changes steal upon us. 
In this year, Helen Grinnell Mears arranged the entire 
musical program of the National Congress of Mothers 
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and of the Parent-Teacher Associations which met 
in Boston, and in January, 1918, was soloist in the 
oratorio, **The Grolden Legend," presented by the Ora- 
torio Society in Worcester. These activities were fol- 
lowed by the usual return to Orchard Home for the 
summer and a renewal of the pleasant life the family 
enjoyed in that attractive and beautiful place, en- 
deared tq^aU. 

In this summer of 1918 the daughter became engaged 
to Mr. Charles Sawyer, a college friend in Oberlin, 
and a member of the Mayor's Council in his home city, 
Cincinnati. He was wholly in sympathy with Miss 
Mears in her devotion to noble music, and her engage- 
ment forecast no interruption of the usefulness that 
seemed opening before her. Bright, indeed, was the 
future on which the thoughts of this united family 
dwelt in the summer of 1918. Usefulness and happi- 
ness mingled in the plans under consideration, for to 
Dr. Mears service was a high obligation and a joy to 
be relinquished only when strength should fail. For 
the present, he lingered in the full enjoyment of well- 
earned freedom from pastoral responsibilities, ripening, 
meantime, in the leisure of his holiday, plans for re- 
Aewed activity. 

Again, in October, Helen Mears sang at a great 
gathering, — the Massachusetts Branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers. She was called the "Songstress 
of the National Congress of Mothers" and a warm 
welcome awaited her whenever she appeared. She had 
set their chosen hymn to music and her wonderful voice 
had been the joy of many state and national ^Mothers' 
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Assemblies. On this occasion, which was to prove her 
last public appearance, the audience called her back 
once and then again to sing for them, and she, in her 
generosity, came and sang and, afterwards, came no 
more. 

In November Dr. and Mrs. Mears and their daughter 
went, as usual, to Brookline. Here, ere the new year 
began, the family suffered an overwhelming sorrow 
from which Dr. Mears never recovered, in the passing 
away of the daughter, Helen. Later, it was realized 
that her bloom of youth, her cheerful courage, her 
buoyant spirit, had for many months blinded all but 
the family physician to the insidious disease. When 
the time came, it seemed to her many friends that she 
but paused to rest from many activities; then, in a 
moment, was gone. At Thanksgiving, a family reunion 
was held in the home of Mrs. Mears' sister in Cam- 
bridge^; here, in the large family of cousins to whom 
she had ever been sister and intimate friend, Helen 
Mears sang one last time to the assembled company. 
Soon after began the quick decline, ending on the 28th 
of December, when in the sacred Christmas time, as one 
who was near her then wrote, "she went singing into 
Heaven." It is told of her that as she lay on her pillows 
in those last days, free from pain, her dearest about 
her, she often broke into singing, the wonderful, rich 
voice filling all parts of the dwelling. Once, the words, 
'*When He cometh, when He cometh, to make up His 
jewels," caused all to listen breathless; and, after, in 
the memory, they seemed a sign that her joyous young 

1 Mrs. Cfurie Grinnell Jones, wife pf Prof 99991 Bichiurd Jonea, Ph.D, 
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soul had seen opening before her the life beyond this. 
When, on the morning after she went, the bells of the 
church opposite chimed the same music, the stricken 
family turned one to the other, remembering that her 
father had given her the words of the text : "They shall 
be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that day when I 
make up my jewels," when at ten years of age she had 
united with the church. Each in his heart felt that in 
this hour was fulfilled the promise of that solemn day, 
and the vibrating notes, as they fell on the ear, seemed 
an echo of her sweet voice wafted back through the 
gates ajar as she passed in the last recessional out of 
sight. 

It is appropriate here to dwell a little on the per- 
sonal qualities and unusual gifts of the daughter, since 
the sorrow of her death seriously impaired Dr. Mears' 
vitality and seemed the beginning of a gradual lessen- 
ing of activity. Never were the lives of parents more 
bound up in a child, and well might it be so. They had 
seen her develop into a gracious, winning and radiant 
womanhood. In an unusual degree her gifts were in- 
herited from both parents, and thus she seemed to each 
a renewal of their own youth, but with richer endow- 
ment and fuller opportunity than their own. Already 
she was gaining recognition as one of the coming great 
singers. Her voice of great power and sweetness she 
was planning to cultivate further with European mas- 
ters ; as if in fulfilment of the dearest wish of; her 
parents, her own inclination bade her consecrate her 
talent especially to Christian service in song. In per- 
sQnftl ch^^racter^ she wc^s earnest an<} unassuming, albeit 
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overflowing with vitality and fun. Her relations with 
her brother Eliot, a few years younger, were ideal. 
Congenial by temperament, disagreements weren un- 
known between the two and added years developed and 
confirmed an intimacy and devotion unusual between 
brother and sister. With advancing maturity, her 
relations with her parents had become those of an 
intimate companion and confidant. Her modest, sym- 
pathetic and joyous nature drew all to her and, after 
she went, literally hundreds of letters filled with 
tributes and a deep sense of personal loss were received 
by her parents, — surely a rare tribute to the beauty 
and worth of a life so soon spent. 

In the new year, about February 1, Dr. and Mrs. 
Mears went to Atlantic City, and, in early spring, 
they visited Albany as usual. Later, they returned to 
Orchard Home, an experience both bitter and sweet, 
since on every hand they were reminded of their loved 
and lamented daughter for whom much in the home had 
been especially arranged. But life moves on, though we 
mourn the loved and lost. Each generation renews it- 
self, and in the old places sacred to the men^ories of the 
generation past, youth lives the new life of love and 
usefulness appropriate to the new i^ge. In the summer 
of 1914, the son, Eliot, whose qualities of mind and 
heart and whose unselfish devotion to his father and 
mother were of untold comfort in their great loss, 
brought a bride, nee Miss Gladys Chute, to Orchard 
Home. Thanksgiving of this year, an anniversary 
filled with tender memories, was spent in Lowville, New 
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York, with Dr. E. N. Kirk Mears, eldest son, a prac- 
ticing physician, later removed to New York City, in 
whose success and work his father's heart took much 
pride. Short visits in Albany and Williamstown fol- 
lowed and, in December, Dr. and Mrs. Mears returned 
to spend the winter in Cambridge with their son Eliot. 
Here Dr. Mears lived quietly, following with keen in- 
terest his son's activities, reading at the Boston 
Athenasum, attending the meetings of the Monday Club, 
and on the Sabbath attending some church in Boston 
or in Cambridge. 

The last of March, Dr. and Mrs. Mears returned 
again to Albany for the annual residence among friends. 
Here, warmly welcomed, he entered with his old zest 
into the affairs of the Fourth Church, greeted his 
friends and visited in their homes, as formerly. Just 
before he left Albany, at the close of the weekly prayer 
service in the familiar house of worship, the pastor 
asked Dr^Mears to pronounce the benediction. As if 
touched by some vague presentiment of the significance 
of this act, he prefaced his benediction by a most elo- 
quent and touching prayer, while the people, for many 
years his people, sat with bowed heads and tear-dimmed 
eyes, waiting until his beloved voice should dismiss 
them with blessing. So parted the pastor emeritus and 
the people of this beloved church. 

The next day, April 10, Dr. and Mrs. Mears started 
for Boston. They stopped, en route, at Williamstown 
to visit Dr. Mears' brother; and here, in the home of 
Professor Leverett Mears, he was seized with an illness 
that proved fatal. His sons were summoned, but he 
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soon became unconscious, and quietly, on April 29, 
1915, in his seventy-third year, the earthly life <rf 
David Otis Mears came to an end. 

The funeral services for Dr. Mears were held at 
Orchard Home on the afternoon of May 8, 1915. Dr. 
Conrad, pastor of Park Street Church, Boston, and for 
many years Dr. Mears* intimate personal friend, was in 
charge of the services, which were arranged to touch 
upon the different phases of Dr. Mears' long and useful 
active service. Rev. A. G. Todd of Essex spoke of his 
early life, his connection with the Congregational 
church, and his never-failing interest in his native town 
of Essex. Dr. Conrad spoke of the friendship formed 
twenty-five years before when they were both pastors 
in Worcester, and of the life-long joy he had found in 
its continuance. His address was a remarkable tribute 
to the personal qualities of the man who had so long 
been his friend and his comrade in the fellowship of the 
ministry. Setting aside the impulse to express love, 
sorrow and admiration, he chose rather to speak of 
the qualities which, in his own words, "were dominant 
facts and features" in his friend's life. He spoke of 
him as the soul of honor and emphasized the unfeigned 
sincerity of his mind and speech. "You knew where to 
find him." His compassion and ready sympathy 
opened to him the way to all hearts, and the fervor, 
"the soul-passion," of his nature "kindled fires in other 
hearts." His leadership was due to the strength and 
compelling nature of his convictions. "He stood under 
great causes like a pillar pf power and he was never 
on th^ wrong side of great questions." His unques- 
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tioned courage, his devout and reverent loyalty to God 
and to the welfare of men, his friends and brothers, 
gave force and effectiveness to his strong character. — 
This was a noble tribute and those who had known Dr. 
Mears felt that these were indeed the qualities in which 
he was preeminent. 

Dr. Greorge Dugan, pastor, spoke in behalf of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church of Albany, in which Dr. 
Meal's had been the beloved and honored pastor for 
fourteen years, and pastor emeritus for four and one- 
half years. Dr. DeWitt S. Clark, of Salem, spoke of 
Dr. Mears' connection with the Monday Club, of which 
he had been one of the founders forty years before and 
added that, of these founders, but one now survived. 

The bearers who with loving hands bore him to his 
resting-place were the officers of the Fourth Church, 
Albany, and these were accompanied by many sorrow- 
ing friends from that city and from other places in 
which Dr. Mears had lived and been beloved. He rests 
in Spring Street cemetery, in Essex. Thus was he 
gathered to his fathers, here in the place where he and 
they had lived; and, like them, he left to his sons the 
noble heritage of a useful and honored life ; but Orchard 
Home, twice bereft in less than two years' time, seemed 
a lonely place, a habitation made ready for those who 
came not. 



Chapter XTV 
BELIEF IN IMMORTALITY 

In reviewing Dr. Mears' past life, no words of his 
stand forth more significantly in the memories of those 
who knew him intimately than the many thoughts on 
immortality to which he gave utterance. His own 
passing, in the fullness of years, into the life on which 
he so often dwelt with assurance, lends emphasis to 
words which now come to his friends as a message from 
the home of the soul in the land unseen by those who 
wait here for the fuller knowledge we believe he has 
gained. The following words are from a paper con- 
tributed in 1898 to the Atibum Seminary Review, No 
attempt to give consecutive passages is made. Rather, 
a few words, such as linger in the memory, have been 
chosen that they may re-awaken in the minds of those 
to whom he was a beloved teacher the familiar voice 
which ever gave peculiar significance to the spoken 
word. 

^^Just as the belief in God lifts human life above 
things narrow and belittling, so the belief in our own 
unmortality makes life larger and more sublime. Be- 
lievers in the two facts, God and immortality, have been 
the world's benefactors. There is not a path in the 
uplifting of others these have not made and trodden. 
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Whatever men have done has been from a consciousness 
that they were doing it in Christ's name for an immor- 
tal child of God. • • • The indications and tendencies 
and probabilities of life all point to an endless existence. 
Eternity is not coming; we are in it. Time is only a 
convenient term for what is a part of the everlasting. 
. . . Sometime, to each one shall come the moment of 
conjunction between this world and another; the event 
of juncture we call death; but the indications all point 
to a world toward which we are hastening on swifter 
flight than eagles know. . . . How emphatically Christ 
has met these intuitions of our nature in his parting 
words with his disciples, ^If it were not so, I would have 
told you.' . . . He announced his death approaching 
that very day, yet said, *I live.' More than this, *Be- 
cause I live ye shall live also.' If these things were not 
true he would have told them. He would not disappoint 
those who were looking toward another world. It can- 
not be imagined that God would mock us by giving us 
indications of immortality and then denying it to us. 
. . . What is redemption if man is only mortal? The 
worth of the sacrifice divinely made indicates the value 
of its object. Would God give unlimited capacities for 
growth and improvement only to be crippled by death? 

'Can Matter be immortal? and shall Spirit die? 
. . . Shall man alone. 
Imperial Man^ be sown in barren ground^ 
Less privileged than grain on which he feeds ?' 

^^Upon the fact of man's spiritual nature, heaven 
must give larger opportunities for development than the 
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earth. The real grandeur of life must there be seen. 
. . . Just as the fellowships of this life round out 
character, so in a larger sense must it be there. . . . 
The immortal spirit carries its own nature with it. The 
changes of time do not change the true being. Sick- 
ness, griefs, troubles, weaknesses, — ^none of these affect 
the hunger of the soul for sympathy. The world would 
kill us were it not for friendship and fellowship. What 
were Heaven without its fellowships? . . . We cannot 
think of the departed as ceasing to love us. 

"The whole trend of Scripture assumes this con- 
tinued self-consciousness of the real nature in the 
world to come. . . . We repeat, every reason for the 
immortal life is a reason for undoubted belief and abso- 
lute confidence in the fact that our spiritual character- 
istics will be unchanged in the world to come. . . . 

"Here men are called to be co-workers with God; is 
it supposable that there we shall be excused from work? 
Work is always a blessing, never a curse. Banish from 
the mind the thought that there is nothing more to be 
learned in that coming world. We shall have every- 
thing to be learned, and eternity will not be long enough 
for discovering the ways and the work of God. Faith 
will be demanded forever there, as well as here. Hope 
will never lose its place and love will never cease. 
There, three abide: faith, hope and love.*' 

The following passage is taken from one of Dr. 
Mears' books, "Inspired Through Suffering." These 
words, written in 1896, seem prophetic, even in the 
smallest detail, of the experiences through which he and 
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Mrs. Mears passed in 1918 in the loss of their gifted 
daughter, Helen. 

"The conviction of immortality reminds us we shall 
meet again. We cannot sorrow as those who have no 
hope. Life is not ended with the last breath. The 
future claims the thoughts of the silent chamber. The 
immortal hope reaches forward. What else could give 
the needed consolation? 

"The home may have everything beautiful. Wealth 
may have lavished its luxuries upon each life; loving 
hearts have vied with one another in devotion. The 
almost idolized child is beyond the reach of highest 
medical skill. Her active mind has grown in power 
under most careful instruction. Her voice has charmed 
with its sweetest notes of song. Music, as from harps 
of gold, has thrilled under her touch of the strings. 
Ornaments of her choice beautify each room in the 
home. She has been the companion of the mother, 
the comfort of the father. Her face has brightened the 
home, has given happiness to those she has met on 
the street. The poor have kissed her shadow in passing. 
The aged have wondered how she gave them such joy. 
Little children have flocked to her side for recognition. 
Can she be spared? A sweetness unearthly rests upon 
the beautiful face. Lingering love draws in closer em- 
brace those who would gladly die for her. No tear on 
her cheek; she is going home. Hers is the only brave 
heart. Fond hopes of parents broken ; cherished plans 
for life destroyed! Is this all of life? Can such as she 
die? Is that growing character and power to end? 
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The world to come is larger than thift* Its mimstrations 
are ceaseless, its companionships eternal. Only immor- 
tal hope has power to give comfort in such surround- 
ings, and to make the desolate calm. How else can the 
parents take up the heavy burdens connected with that 
sad home? Nothing but the assurance of Hhe better 
land' can solve the mystery of their bravery." 

(From "Inspired Through Suffering," Chapter II, 
The Immortal Life.) 
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APPRECIATIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 

The eulogies that follow the death of an eminent man^ 
even one so jnstly beloved for personal qoal^es as Dr. 
Mears, are strongly marked by the tenderness of sorrow 
at parting and the consciousness that he who lived has gone 
^nce and may no longer justify or defend his conduct. 
More trustworthy testimony to the character^ quality and 
value of a man's life and service' is found in estimates 
drawn forth by circumstances in the midst of his career. 
Many such tributes to Dr. Mears are on record in connec- 
tion with his four pastorates^ and from these^ three are 
selected which serve to characterise him in different periods 
of his life work. — D. 

In 188i 

"Mr. Mears has the solid build and robust physique in- 
dicative of good health. . . . His manner of speaking is 
of the dramatic order; some^ indeed^ might think that he 
sometimes carries it too far, but the majority like it. . • . 
His delivery is always vigorous and magnetic. He never 
speaks a single sentence from beginning to end of his ser- 
mon in a dull manner. . . . His temperament is nervous 
and his whole body is alive and responsive when speaking. 
His voice is strong and resonant and has something of the 
trumpet blast in it. Its natural pitch is rather low, but it 
has a fine carrjdng power which enables the lowest tones 
to be clearly beard. 
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"Mr. Mears works faithfully on his sermons. His audi- 
ence can rely on their being strong and vigorous in their 
conception. Although more or less practical, the doctrinal 
element usually predominates. His sentences are at times 
wonderfully suggestive, gathering up a thought and throw- 
ing it out Uke a bullet. His comparisons strike one by their 
force and directness, though they are not lacking in smooth- 
ness and beauty. He indulges in comparatively few illus- 
trations of any length, but resorts to brief comparisons and 
similes. His style, in a word, would be called vigorous 
rather than picturesque. 

"Dr. Mears, much beyond the average of ministers, is 
a man of affairs. He keeps well apace with the times and 
often his sermons are aimed directly at some abuse of the 
day. He evidently reads the papers and knows what is 
going on. When preaching on any evil of the times, he 
'strikes out straight from the shoulder.' His congregation 
never misimderstands what he is driving at. While his 
utterances show thought and reading, he is evidently more 
in sympathy with men and things than with mere books. 
It is not uncommon for him to refer in his sermons to 
something read during the week in the newspapers. He is 
especially interested in local affairs so far as they touch the 
moral interest of the conmiunity." — From The Home Jour- 
nal, Worcester, Mass. 

In 1890 

"Dr. Mears is still in the prime of life — ^he is only forty- 
eight years of age — ^but as an eloquent preacher of the 
gospel, as a temperance advocate, and as a literary man, 
he has earned a national reputation that makes him the 
envy and the model of many of his brethren. . . . The 
reverend gentleman keeps himself thoroughly abreast of 
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the times and he is^ consequently^ a diligent student of the 
newspapers. He knows as much about what is going on 
in the world around him as a well informed editor. . . . 
The Doctor's figure is short; he speaks in rich^ mellow 
tones. He is one of Worcester's most eloquent divines. 
He is sparing in dramatic action and he never raises the 
arm or points the finger at the wrong place. He knows the 
arts of oratory more thoroughly than most men of his 
cloth. It is always pleasant to listen to him and when he 
is thoroughly roused — ^when he is thoroughly in touch and 
sympathy with his subject — ^he drops burning words of 
gold. His congregations delight to sit at his feet and at 
a public meetings a social gatherings or a temperance cru- 
sade^ there are few public speakers who are more gladly 
welcomed or closely heard."— -From The Telegram, 
Worcester, Mass. 

In 1896 

"As a preacher Dr. Hears stands in the front rank. As 
a pastor he is beloved by his congregation. As a leader 
in movements for reform he has earned an enviable reputa- 
tion in both Massachusetts and Ohio. His broad scholar- 
ship commands the respect of all^ and his genial disposition 
and whole-hearted sympathy make him many friends in 
every condition of life." — From **Shetche9 of Cleveland 
Paeton, No. Xlir 

From a testimonial unanimously adopted by the congre- 
gation of Calvary Presbyterian Church — The Leader, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

"The congregation at Calvary Presbyterian Church 
receive with profound regret the announcement that its 
pastor. Rev. D. O. Mears, D.D., having received a second 
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call to pastoral work in another church outside the bounds 
of this Presbytery, desires its cooperation in asking the 
Presbytery to dissolve the existing pastoral relation. Dur- 
ing a short pastorate of about two and one-half years this 
church has enjoyed a prosperity heretofore unknown. 
Large accessions have been made to its membership, both 
by letter and by profession of faith. The work and 
efficiency of its organized agencies have been steadily and 
largely augmented. Its interest in the benevolent enter- 
prises of the church at large is evidenced by increased 
liberality, and its influence in the community has been 
greatly strengthened and extended. These all mean suc- 
cess. To the zeal and devotion, to the high character, 
splendid attainments and consecrated earnestness of the 
pastor, and of his no less gifted and devoted wife, with 
God's blessing, is this success largely due." 



In 1910 

From the Fourth Presbyterian Church, Albany 

Among the tributes paid Dr. Mears at the time of his 
resignation, in acknowledgment of his eminent services in 
the Fourth Church, was one officially prepared for the 
Presbytery by a member of the committee appointed to 
represent the congregation, namely, by Rev. Edward S. 
Frisbee, D.D., ex-president of Wells College and a mem- 
ber of Dr. Mears' church and congregation throughout his 
Albany pastorate. Dr Frisbee was exceptionally qualified 
for his task, both in ability to judge and in g^ft of expres- 
sion. The paper is too long to quote in full but parts of it 
give the best possible estimate of the many qualities that 
made up Dr. Mears' personality and contributed to his 
great success as a pastor, a preacher, and a friend 
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. . . "To this work in the Fourth Church Dr. Mears 
brought the ripe experience of years of successful ministry 
and he has carried it forward with a devoted consecration^ 
with a thorough understanding of the condition of the 
conununity and the churchy with a sound judgment and 
with a rare tact in dealing, with difficult situations. He 
has been conservative rather than radical; yet he has not 
hesitated to depart from long established custom when the 
interests of the church clearly demanded. He is also con* 
servative in his estimate and interpretation of the Bible; 
yet sealous for the spirit rather than the letter^ and 
friendly to the best results of modern criticism. 

"In the pulpit^ as in his work generally^ he has avoided 
the showy and the sensational; yet his preaching has not 
been without power. He has uniformly exhibited a pro- 
found reverence for God's name and word and service^ 
and he has insisted on the sacredness of the Christian's 
inner life and its manifestation in conduct in all the rela- 
tions of individuals to one another^ to the church and to the 
world. His discourses are uniformly the result of careful 
thought and study> clearly and incisively expressed, never 
falling to a low level, often rising to heights of impressive 
eloquence, inspired, as all his utterances are, with the deep 
underlying conviction of the worth and the supreme im- 
portance of the inner spiritual life, through the indwelling 
of the spirit of God. 

"Not only as a preacher and teacher, but at all the 
points of contact between himself and the individual mem- 
bers of church and congregation, he has been the wise coun- 
sellor, the efficient helper, the sympathetic friend. He 
has been quick to discern the aspiration of those deserving 
and wishing a better equipment for life's service . . . and 
he has not hesitated to advise or aid in any way possible. 
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. . . He has been a helpful friend to those in need or in 
adversity^ and in his ministrations in times of illness and 
bereavement ... he has abundantly cheered and com- 
forted in the spirit of Christy his Master. 

"The work of Dr. Mears^ as a whole^ has been quiet and 
undemonstrative; yet none the less systematically ordered 
and effective. As a result^ the Fourth Church has in these 
fourteen years of his pastorate maintained steadily and 
healthfully the high standard that has long been its heri- 
tage in its organized Christian activities^ in its contribu- 
tions to the work of the church at large^ both at home and 
abroad^ in its deepened sense of individual responsibility^ 
and in its progress toward an ideal attainment of Christian 
living and service. Though many whose names were on 
the church rolls when he came among us^ who were prom- 
inent in the activities of the church and had long been 
examples of the power and influence of Christian conse- 
cration^ have passed away^ there have been^ nevertheless^ 
constant accessions to the membership of the churchy acces- 
sions of the younger element^ from the Sunday school and 
from other sources^ on whom rests increasingly the re- 
sponsibility of the present and the future of the church. . . . 

"Dr. Mears has accomplished a work in Albany that 
entitles him a high position among the honored names of 
his predecessors. He has built worthily on the foundation 
their labors had established. His work added to theirs can 
only deepen and strengthen the foundation for those who 
shall come after them. 

"And in this work it is fitting that we should recognize 
the inspiration and the far-reaching influence of Mrs. 
Mears^ to whom^ as well as to our pastor^ we owe a debt of 
appreciation and gratitude that we can never fully f^ay." 

\ 
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Resolutions Adopted by North Avenue Orthodox 
Congregational Church^ June 16^ 1877 

At a meeting of the North Avenue Orthodox Congrega- 
tional Society held in its Vestry, June 16, 1877, the follow- 
ing preamble and resolutions were offered and unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas, our Pastor, the Rev. D. O. Mears, has seen fit 
to tender his resignation to take effect upon the first Sun- 
day in July, 1877. i 

Resolved: That this Society hereby express their grati- 
tude for his cheerful and untiring labors, and their hearty 
respect for him as an earnest, devoted and spiritual Chris- 
tian minister. 

Resolved: That while we deeply regret the severing of 
the tender ties that bound together pastor and people dur- 
ing a successful pastorate of nearly ten years, we wish him 
God's blessing and abundant success in his new field of 
labor. 

(Signed) Hy. B. Pitman, 

Clerk of Society. 

Resolutions of Council, Piedmont Church, Accepting 

Resignation of Dr. Mears 

Copy of Certificate of Dr. Mears' Membership in 
Worcester Association of Ministers 

Piedmont Chapel, Worcester, Mass., April 7, 1898. 

In pursuance of letters missive, a congregational council 
assembled in the chapel of Piedmont Church, April 7, 1898, 
at 8 o'clock P. M. Rev. A. H. Coolidge called the council 
to order and read the letter missive. The council was or- 
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ganized by choosing Rev. A. H. Coolidge of Leicester as 
Moderator and Rev. Inman L. Willcox as Scribe. The 
Moderator opened the council with prayer. The roll was 
called and showed the following churches represented by 
pastor or delegate. 

(List omitted.) 

The letter of resignation of the pastor^ the Rev. D. O. 
Mears, was offered. The records of the Church and Soci- 
ety accepting the resignation were also presented to the 
council. Mr. A. M. Stone read resolutions from the Church 
and Society expressing affection for their pastor and regret 
for the separation. The council then voted to be by itself. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. A. Z. Conrad, D.D. It was 
voted: 

To approve the action of the pastor and the church and 
Society and to dissolve the pastoral relationship between 
the Rev. D. O. Mears and the Piedmont Congregational 
Church and Society, and that the dissolution take effect 
Monday, April 10, 1898. A committee consisting of Rev. 
Geo. H. Gould, D.D., Rev. W. V. W. Davis, D.D., and 
Rev. C. M. Southgate was appointed by the coimcil to 
prepare resolutions. The committee reported the following 
resolutions : 

In consenting reluctantly to the dissolution of the pas- 
toral relation existing for nearly sixteen years between 
the Rev. David O. Mears, D.D., and the Piedmont Church 
of this city, this council, gathered from local and neighbor- 
ing churches, desires first of all to put on record its sense 
of personal bereavement in the removal of this beloved and 
honored brother from our immediate ministerial and ec- 
clesiastical fellowship; our high appreciation of the rare 
gifts and graces that have made him from the first an able 
"minister of the New Testament," a pulpit power among 
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us ; our gratitude for the unswerving fealty in all his minis- 
trations to the Diyine Book and to the great distinctive 
doctrines of the Christian Gospel; our esteem for him as a 
wise leader in many practical philanthropies^ and espe- 
cially our admiration for his ability^ energy and fearlessness 
as an exponent and preacher of public righteousness in our 
city and through our Commonwealth; and our earnest wish 
and prayer now is that in his new field of labor his success 
may be as marked^ his influence for truth and righteousness 
as wide reaching and the seals of Divine favor on his work 
as manifest as in the pastorate he now closes. 

This council furthermore extends its sympathy to their 
sister church in the sundering of this sacred tie between 
pastor and people^ hallowed by so many years of mingled 
joys and sorrows and against which they have so earnestly 
protested so long as protest has seemed of any avail; and 
the prayer of this coimcil now is that the Divine Head of 
the Churchy the Great Shepherd of the Sheep^ may so 
guide and fend this flock of His through this trying transi- 
tion experience that they may keep "the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace," and that speedily another teacher 
and leader may be given them who, with equal zeal and 
fidelity, shall enter into the labors that have preceded and 
which have made this now widely-famed church through 
all its history a signal and growing success. 

The council voted unanimously to adopt the resolutions. 

It was voted that at the close of the open session the 
council be dissolved. 

A. H. CooLinoE, ModermtoTj 
Inhan L. WiIiLcox, Scribe. 

Attest copy of the minutes of the council, 
Inman L. Wic«lcqz. 
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(Certificate of Membership of Dr. Mears in Worcester 
Central Association of Ministers) 

Worcester, Mass., April 8, 1898. 

This is to certify, that the Rev. David O. Mears, D.D., 
is a member of the Worcester Central Association of Min- 
isters, of Massachusetts, in regular and good standing. 
He is commended to the Christian fellowship of our brother 
ministers of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, as a brother 
greatly beloved and valued among us. 

(Signed) Inmak L. Willcoz, 

Scribe of the Atioeiatum. 

Piedmont Church, Resolutions upon Dr. Mears 

Leaving for Cleveland 

Whereas, Rev. David O. Mears, D.D., after a pastorate 
of nearly sixteen years with the Piedmont Congregational 
Church of Worcester, has been led to resign his charge: 
and has accepted the call of the Calvary Presbyterian 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio; and whereat, the Piedmont 
Congregational Church and Society have formally, but re- 
gretfully acceded to his request for dismissal, it is therefore 
desired, by both branches of the Church, to place upon 
record this expression of sincere regret 'that the ties of 
Christian fellowship, strengthened by so many years of 
constant and varied associations as pastor and people, 
must at length be severed: Therefore be it 

Resolved: That in closing our united work here as a 
church and parish with Dr. Mears, we wish to tender to 
him our sincere regard. As individuals we believe with 
him in free thought, free speech, free action, so far as 
Charity for the welfare and rights of others is concerned. 
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We thank him for his courage and energy in his early 
senrice^ in removing our church debt^ and for what he has 
done to make Piedmont Church a place of Christian life 
and growth. 

We desire to express our appreciation of what he has 
done to honor God's Word^ by building it into the lives of 
young and old^ by his writings^ preaching and personal 
teaching; for his work in the sabbath school^ and the cause 
of temperance^ for his interest in mission work every- 
where; and standing in the forefront of every advanced 
moral movement in City and State^ he has given to this 
Church a position of far reaching prominence and influ- 
ence we could not otherwise have secured^ and he leaves 
the Church stronger in every department of its work than 
at any time in its previous history. 

In times of bereavement and affliction to which he and 
his family are no strangers, in critical hours which test our 
faith in God, and the very calibre of our souls, in the homes 
of the sick, the poor and the dying, in the last sad services 
done for the loved whose voices are now silent. Dr. Mears 
has shown himself a brother and friend. 

As we remember with gratitude, God's goodness to pas- 
tor and people in the past, we sincerely desire that He will 
help us both to grow in influence and power for good while 
life lasts, and we wish for out pastor and his wife God's 
richest gifts, and the blessing of heaven in their new field 
of labor^ and evermore. 

Arthur M. Stone, 
Wm. MacHaro, 
Charles T. Haynes. 
Committee of Church and Pariih. 

Worcester, Mass,, April 7, 1893, 
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(Below is copy of letter from Arthur M. Stone in 1894.) 

January 8^ 1894. 
Dear Dr. and Mrs. Mears: 

I trust you received last evening the following despatch: 
"Piedmont Church in their annual New Year's gathering 
assembled six hundred strongs by unanimous rising vote, 
send their cordial greetings and their love and best wishes 
for a Happy New Year. May God's blessing attend you 
both." Signed by the writer. 

It may be of interest to you to know that the inspirer of 
this action was Dr. Horr, who in a very felicitous and 
happy way alluded to you both, and wished that something 
of this kind might be done. Mr. Hutchins brought the 
suggestion before the gathering and asked for a rising vote 
upon the question. The committee was appointed by Mr. 
Hutchins. Among other things that Dr. Horr said in 
alluding to you was that no man needed a better monument 
erected as a tribute to his worth, fidelity and honor than 
such a church as you had left behind you, "harmonious and 
loyal both to the old and new pastor and with such organ- 
ization and zeal for work for the Master; all honor to such 
a leader." I have not given the exact language, perhaps, 
but substantially that. The gathering was one of usual 
success. I mail you this morning a Spy which gives some* 
thing of the particulars. 

Give my very sincere regards to Mrs. Mears, with the 
heartiest of wishes for a Happy New Year for you both. 
I am writing in Boston or Mrs. Stone would join me in 
this expression. She so often says, "Oh, how I wish I 
could see Dr. and Mrs. Mears." 

Ever sincerely your friend, 

Arthur M. Stone. 
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Rfi80ZiUTlON8 FROM CoMMtTTSS OF CZifiTlLiLND PrISBYTSRY^ 

1895 
Clbtbland^ Ohio, Dicrmbbr 8, 1895« 

The Presbjterj of CleydBnd, having this d^y, After long 
deliberAtion, Bud with great regret, dissolved the pastoral 
relation existing between the ReT« David 0« Mears, D.D«, 
and Calvar J Church of this city, in order that our brother 
might accept a call extended to him by the Fourth Pres^^ 
bjterian Church of Albany, N« Y., desires hereby to put 
on record its high appreciation of him as a minister of the 
Qospel of Christ, a co-presbyter, author and public-spirited 
citiaen« 

Coming to us from the Congregational body and the 
Piedmont Church of Worcester, Mass«, Dr« Mears has 
entered heart and soul into the work of our denomination, 
and has endeared himself to the brethren of the different 
churches by his genial spirit, and gentlemanly bearing, 
and earnest devotion to the work« During the two years 
and a half that he has been the pastor of Calvary Church, 
he has been faithful in the discharge of every duty, and 
has not only left a deep and abiding impress upon his own 
(^ni^regation, but upon the other churches of the city, 
and whcrcvisr his voice has been heard* His labors have 
l)ttn crowned with rcmarkaltle success, and over three 
hundred have been received into Christian fellowship* 

As a preacher, he has been earnest and eloquent, rejoic- 
ing in the truth, while at the same time he has been fearless 
in the condemnation of evil* While President of the State 
Anti-saloon League and since as a worker along all lines 
of moral reform and good citiienship, Dr« Mears has 
shown himself a power on the platform and elsewhere, 
faithful in every good word and work* His place in the 
church and city it will be difficult to fill* 
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While we as the members of the Presbytery part with 
Dr. Mears wuth a sense of personal loss and brotherly 
affection, we would commend him to the Presbytery of 
Albany with the heartiest good-will, and with the earnest 
prayer that God may go with him and abundantly bless 
him in the new field of labor to which we dismiss him. 



Cleveland, Ohio, December 4, 1895. 
Dear Brother Mears: 

I am so sorry that you are going, but I believe you will 
rejoice in the good work at Albany. You will love New 
York State, I am sure. Wish almost that I were going 
along with you. The committee appointed by Presbytery 
send you the enclosed, and we hope it will please you and 
yours. It is hard to express the sincerity of our regret at 
your departure from our Presbytery. I will send a copy 
to each of the two papers, and also, according to the vote 
of Presbytery, one copy to precede you to the Stated Clerk 
of the Presbytery of Albany. 

Now, you will surely come to our church Thursday night 
of next week.^ It being your last address in the city, it 
ought to be especially an honor to us, and we ought to have 
a fine audience out. Would it be any harm for you to 
announce the fact to your own church next Sabbath.'^ 

I do most earnestly wish you all success in your new 
field of labor. 

Yours very truly, 

A. J. Wauoh. 
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Resolutions Adopted by the Congregation of the 

FouRtH Presbyterian Church, Albany, New York, 

on the Resignation of the Pastor, Rev. David 

O. Mears, D.D. 

At a meeting of the congregation of the Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church after service, December 12, 1909, the 
honorary title of pastor emeritus was conferred on the 
retiring pastor. Dr. David O. Mears, Rev. A. R. Olney, 
D.D., of Watervliet, serving as moderator. 

Elder Paul Wadsworth presented the following resolu- 
tions from the session and moved their adoption: 

Whereas, We are about to make request of Presbytery 
for the dissolution of the pastoral relation existing between 
Dr. Mears and the Fourth Presbyterian Church, we desire 
to submit the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we have found in our beloved pastor. 
Dr. David O. Mears, a man whose reverent regard for God's 
name and word and service has been a constant inspiration 
to our people and whose teaching of the sacredness of the 
Christian's life, as related to each other and to the world 
has been to lead the mind and spirit of every member to 
the development of the highest standard of Christian 
service. 

Resolved, That in him we recognize an instructive 
teacher who has nourished us in words of faith and good 
doctrine, pointing us to the one perfect standard, the Man 
Christ Jesus. 

Resolved, That in all the varied duties and relations of 
his pastorate among us, we have come to know and follow 
him as a faithful under-shepherd, bringing us into clearer 
light, holier living, and more faithful service. 
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Reiolved^ That many of our people oan testify to his 
deep and tender tympAthy in timet of bereavement^ and 
to his words of encouragement and help which have brought 
brightness into their Uves even at such a time. 

Reiolved, That we record with gratitude the inspiration 
that has come to us through the gracious presence of Mrs« 
MearSi that we reco|piiae our obligation to her as an in- 
valuable helpmeet to th^ pastori and that we ^oroughly 
appreciate the great work which she has done among us. 
It has been of such breadth and Hepth as to bring within 
it activities all of our membersHip and lias produced results 
which have been felt far beyond the limits of this parish. 

And finally be it Resolmd^ That as a people^ it is our 
united desire and prayer to Ood thi^t their lives may be 
spared and continue to be used as an inspiration and uplift 
to all who shall in any manner be touched by them^ that 
the coming years shall prove their crowning days^ and that 
the measure of their lives may be filled with the riches 
of God's mercy and blessings until we shall all be presented 
by our Lord before our Father's home^ to go out no more 
forever. 

At the close of the presentation^ the resolutions were 
unanimously adopted. 

The following commissioners w^ elected to present the 
resolutions and the aciion of t£e meeting to Presbytery at 
its nest meeting at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Albany 9 Tuesday^ December 14th. 

Tf^B^ the congregation: Euobnb D. Holmss^ Edwaro 
F. Frissss^ D.D. 

Alternates; FiUNit C. H^cirson^ BsNJAitm Walworth 
Arnoui. 

From the session; Aiairt McHarq^ Ariiou> Baksr. 

Alternates; Wiuiam A. Wsuar^ Robuf B. Smitm. 
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ADDRESS TO THE PRESBYTERY OF ALBANY 

By Edward S. FriibiBi D.D.> Rbprbisntino tkb Fourth 
Prbibytbrian Church or Albany 

Mr. Modbrator: 

It has fallen to myself to say a word> on this ocoasioni 
concerning the work of him who has asked for the dissolu- 
tion of his pastoral relations with tts> and in whose request 
we cannot but concur, though with a deep sense of the loss 
to our church and to this community. 

My first knowledge of Dr. Mears was when he was a 
student in college^ in a class a little later than my own. He 
was then known as a young man of scholarly tastes and 
habitSi of an earnest Christian character^ and of strong 
convictions to which he never hesitated to give expression 
when occasion required, whether they were likely to meet 
with popular approval or not. 

After graduating from coUegCi he pursued his theological 
studies and received his training for the ministry under 
the direction of one of New England's most influential 
clergymen of that generationi the Rev. Dr. Edward N. 
Kirki of the Mount Vernon Church of Boston. The in- 
spiration of this great preacher and pastor has, I think, 
always remained with him. The first pastorate of Dr. 
Mears was in the city of Cambridge, Mass., from which 
ha was called to a prominent church in the city of 
V/oreester, Mass. Here he not only accomplished a great 
work for his church and endeared himself to his people, 
but he also made his influence strongly felt outside his 
clnirch in both the city and the state. Following this he 
hdd a brief pastorate in Cleveland, Ohio, when he was 
called to the Fourth Presbyterian Church of Albany. 

Coming to Albany, both of us, at about the same time, 
Ntrenj^ers, as it were, in a strange city, it was only natural 
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that ViC should come together in the church to which he 
had been called as pastor. 

Tliough Dr. Mears has not been especially prominent 
in v/ork in Albany outside of his church, he has from time 
to time forcibly presented from his pulpit themes of civic 
and public importance, especially as they have affected 
tlie duty and responsibility of the individual and the 
cliurch. To the church vrork proper he has devoted his 
best thought and effort, yet in such a manner as to broaden 
the outlook of those whom he has influenced and to show 
them the more clearly the duties and the responsibilities 
involved in their relations vrith their fellowmcn. To this 
\rork in the Fourth Churcli he brought the ripe experience 
of years of successful ministry, and he has carried it for- 
ward with a devoted consecration, with a thorough under- 
standing of the conditions of the community and the 
church, with a sound judgment, and with a rare tact in 
dealing with difficult situations. He has been conservative 
rather than radical; yet he has not hesitated to depart 
from long established custom when the interests of the 
cliiirch clearly demanded. He is also conservative in his 
estimate and interpretation of the Bible; yet zealous for 
the spirit ratlier tlion the letter, and friendly to the best 
results of modern criticism. 

In tiie pulpit, as in his work generally, he has avoided 
the showy and the sensational; yet his preaching has not 
been without power. He has uniformly exhibited a pro- 
found reverence for God's name and v/ord and service, 
and he has insisted on the sacredness of the Christian's 
inner life and its manifestation in conduct in all the rela- 
tions of individuals to one another, to the church, and to 
the world. His discourses are uniformly the result of care- 
ful thought and study, clearly and incisively expressed. 
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never falling to a low level, often rising to heights of im- 
pressive eloquence, inspired, as all his utterances are, with 
the deep underlying conviction of the worth and the su- 
preme importance of the inner spiritual life through the 
indwelling of the Spirit of God. 

Not only as a preacher and teacher, but at all the points 
of contact between himself and the individual members of 
church and congregation, he has been the wise counsellor, 
the efficient helper, the sympathetic friend. He has been 
quick to discern the aspiration of those deserving and wish- 
ing a better educational equipment for life's service than 
they could compass for themselves; and he has not hesi- 
tated to advise or to aid in any way possible in the attain- 
ment of the desired end. He has been a helpful friend to 
those in need or in adversity, and in his ministrations in 
times of illness and bereavement — a service that forms so 
large a part of every pastor's work, he has abundantly 
cheered and comforted in the spirit of Christ his Master. 

The work of Dr. Mears, as a whole, has been quiet and 
undemonstrative; yet none the less systematically ordered 
and effective. As a result, the Fourth Church has in these 
fourteen years of his pastorate maintained steadily and 
healthfully the high standard that has long been its heri- 
tage in its organized Christian activities, in its contributions 
to the work of the church at large, both at home and abroad, 
in its deepened sense of individual responsibility, and in 
its progress toward an ideal attainment of Christian living 
and service. Though many whose names were on the 
church rolls when he came among us, who were prominent 
in the activities of the church and had long been examples 
of the power and influence of Christian consecration, have 
passed away, there have been, nevertheless, constant ac- 
cessions to the membership of the church, accessions of the 
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jwmg&t dement, f lom tiie Simdaj adiool and from otter 
sonrees, on whom rests inereasin|^ tiie responstbili^ of 
the present and the fntore of the chwch. We eumot hut 
heUeye that, e<«ifaig bito the dinrdi «id» the tftarWng 
and the Inflnenee of sn^ a pastor^ tiiese will in large 
measure aeeept and meet their responsihiB^. 

Under the dianged and dmnging eondiUons Uiat time 
inevitaUj brings to every long established ^nrdi and 
community. Dr. Mears has aeeomfdished a work in Albany 
that entitles him to a high position among the honored 
names of his predecessors* He has bnUt woribfly on the 
foundation their labors had established. His work added 
to thdrs can only deepen and strengthen the fonndation 
for those who shall come after him. 

And in this woA, it is fitting that we shonM recogniae 
the inspiration and the far-reaching influence of Mrs. 
Mears, to whom, as weU as to onr pastor, we owe a debt 
of appredation and gratitude that we can never fully 
repay. — By Edward S. Frisbee, D.D., representbig the 
Congregation of the Fourth Presbyterian Church of Al- 
bany before the Presbytery of ^bany, at a meeting hdd in 
the First Presbyterian Church of Albany, December 14, 
1909. 
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Editor's Noti.— ^At the time this volume goes to press « 
bronse memorial tablet to Dr. Mears is being placed in the 
Fourth Presbyterian Churchy Albany^ N« Y«> bearing the 
following inscription: 

In affectionate memory of 

DAVID OTIS MEARS, D.D. 

1842-1915 

Pastor of this church from 189d to 1910 

Pastor Emeriim* until 1915 

When he was called to his reward 

A Puritan spirit tempered by kindliness in word and deed 

A fearless and able preacher of the truth 

A faithful and sympathetic Shepherd of his Flock 

A lover of Men 

A true soldier of Jesus Christ 

"A life that bears immorUl fruit** 

*They that turn many to righteousness shall shine as the 
stars for ever and ever/* 
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LLST Or PUBLICATIONS WRITTEX OR EDITED 
BY REV. DAVID OTIS MEARS, D.D. 

''le mortal of Profe**or John B. Perrtf. 
In C<mgregatianal Quarterly and reprinted. 

I)r, Kirk'Ji' Lecturer on Revivals. 
Edited bv D. O. Mears. 

The Primitive Deaconate, 

Address to Ministers of Massachusetts General Assem- 
bly, 1875; reprinted in pamphlet form for distribntion 
tliroughout the state. 

lifvivah and the Ordinary Working Condition of the 
Churches. 
Congregational Quarterly, Jan.^ 1876. 

Memorial Address to Soldiers of The Grand Army of the 
Republic, Cambridge, 1870. 
Publislied entire in Army and Navy Gazette, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

/UldreffH at Rf union of Essex North School, 1871. 

ijegalized Robbery, 187 fj. 

Address given in Nortli Ave. Church, Cambridge, Dec. 
12, 1875; by request in Park St. Church, Boston, Jan. 
30, 1876; 5,000 copies printed for distribution by the 
Y. M. C. A. 

Building a Nation. 

Oration, in Essex, July 4, 1876. Published in pamphlet 
form. 

The Centennial Problem and Its Uncertain Factor. 

Read before A. M. Association, Fitchburg, Mass., Oct. 
26, 1876. Printed in the American Missionary. Re- 
printed in pamphlet form for wide distribution. 

The ''Morals of the Pulpit.'' 

Published in Boston Journal, Jan. 1, 1877. 
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Life of Edward N. Kirk, D.D„ 1877. 

Lockwood, Brooks and Co., 440 pp. 
Ingersollism Tested by Scripture and the Truth, 1880. 

Snow, Woodman and Company, Boston. 56 pp. 
Jubilee Sabbath, 1881. 

Two sermons, published by Charles Hamilton, Worcester, 

Mass. 
Oration before Literary Societies, Iowa College: The 

Function of the Christian College in the National Life. 

June 24, 1882, Charles Hamilton, Worcester, Mass. 
Oration at Dedication of Goodnow Hall, Iowa College: 

The Republic of Boohs. 

June 23, 1885. 
The Deathless Booh, 1888. 

The Lothrop Company. 356 pp. 

The Proposed Amendment to the Constitution, Pamphlet. 
March 2, 1889; 18,000 copies for distribution. 

Prohibition in Principle, the Scriptural and Recognized 
Method in Law, Pamphlet. 
5,000 copies for distribution. 

Annual Address before Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
Convention of Christian Worhers, Oct. 2.1f, 1890. 

Sermon before Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, 

1889. 
Old South Church, Boston; in Annual Report. 
Address before State Associations of Massachusetts and 

Rhode Island, Nov., 1890. Pamphlet form. 

Memorial of Dea. F. B. Knowles. 

Life Sketch and Address, book form. 
Oberlin Lectures — Pidpit and Pew, 1892. 

128 pp. Published by request of Faculty and Students. 

E. J. Goodrich, Oberlin. 
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Oleaningi from the Wriiingi of D. 0. Mean, 189S. 
"Dedicated to the Members of Piedmont Church.** 89 
pp. Wynhope PubUshing Co.^ Worcester! Mass. 
SermofM in S6 Vclumee of the Moniag Clubt 

From 1875 to 1910. 
dddreee before 7. Af. C. A. of Conneeiieut 

February 17, 1898. 
dddreee before Junior Departmenie of F. M. C* A* of 
Maiiachueeiii and Rhode Island* 
January 88> 1898. 
Oration at Dedication of New Town Hall, Eaew, Man, 
Subject: **An Intelligent CitiMenehip, Our Hope of the 
Republic.'' 
February 16, 1894. 
Addreu before Houee Committee on Temperance. 
By D. O. Mears, President Anti-Saloon League of Ohio. 
March 22, 1894; printed in official magaiine. 
Inspired Through Suffering, 189B\ 

Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Memorial Day Addreee. Subject: **The Nationtd Crttw 
and Our Defenders.** 
In 1897| Harmanus Bleeker Halli Albany, N. Y. 
Baccalaureate Sermon. Subject: ^^Development by Re* 
ligion.** 
Mount Holyoke College. 
Intuition and Immortality. 

1898, Auburn Seminary Review. 
Addreee before Mass. State S. S. Convention. Subject: 
*'The Function of the Book in the Bible School.** 
October 4, 1900. 
Memorial Addreee for President McKinley. Subject: 
''The President and His Assassin.** 
Given at the union services of eight Albany churches, 
Sept. 16, 1901. 



